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in  that  flashlight  scene,  the 


ed  was  to  Harry  one  swift,  horrible  panorama  He  saw 
little  figure  rush  upon  the  stout  figure  of  the  chief  There  was  a  blow  on  the 
head,  a  push  and  into  the  vortex  went  Chief  Coleman 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned. 


THESE  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N  Y 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in- 
■tructions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  *26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
Illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Ilicks. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
•xpiaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

^  No.  2.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  "Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  Y’ou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  vour  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struct  ion  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
m  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  hooks,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  1IOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  hand.v  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
?etv  '  ng  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Inscribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
podtjons  in  fencing.  A  complete  hook. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
Ut  <-nrd  tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sb  ight-of  hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
sytv'  ialh  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
te.  72.  IIOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em- 
tuaiing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
O ‘Vi  a  filing  deceptive  Card  'Pricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
a.ud  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated  ’ 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  OS.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  IIAND.^-Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

Np.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  AEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  ot  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  tull  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No  53  H()W  TO  W1HTE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any- 
,  A01]  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  even  young 

lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

.  .N.°-  C4-,, IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.  Con 
taming  tull  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 

aKo  rules  tor  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen 
letters. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*  V 

A  STRANGE  CLEW. 

The  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  held  in  his  hand  an  impor¬ 
tant  letter.  He  perused  it  several  times  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  Old  King  Brady,”  he  said, 
finally,  to  the  strong-featured,  white-haired  old  man  who 
sat  before  him,  “it  is  all  the  work  of  a  cunning  incen¬ 
diary.” 

“I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,”  said  the  great  detect¬ 
ive. 

“And  so  do  I,”  said  Harry  Brady,  his  young  partner.  “It 
i-  very  plain.” 

“The  strangest  thing  of  all,”  continued  the  chief,  “is  that 
the  incendiary  is  believed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fall  City 
Fire  Department.  The  detectives  can  trace  the  case  so  far, 
but  not  a  step  further.” 

“In  other  words,  they  cannot  establish  the  identity  of 

the  man.” 

“Just  so.” 

“That.  of  course,  will  require  time  and  much  care.” 

‘•AmJ  an  experienced  hand.”  declared  the  chief.  “That  is 
v. K  ;t  would  plea-e  me  to  have  you  take  the  case.” 


The  two  Bradys  were  silent  and  reflective.  Finally  Old 
King  Brady  said : 

“I  believe  we  will  do  it.  But  one  thing  must  be  under¬ 
stood.” 

“What?” 

“Ho  person  beyond  the  chief  of  that  fire  department  must 
know  that  we  are  on  the  case.” 

The  chief  looked  surprised. 

“I  don’t  see  the  point,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “it  is  very  simple.  I 
will  explain.” 

“Very  good.  Do  so.” 

“I  shall  suggest  working  on  the  principle  of  a  ‘thief  to 
catch  a  thief.’  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  find  the  incendiary, 
we  must  become  members  of  that  fire  department.” 

T1  m  chief  was  surprised.  . 

“That  is  eertainlv  an  original  idea,”  he  declared.  “And 
I  admit  it  is  a  good  one.” 

“I  think  it  will  yield  results  if  properly  applied.” 

“  I  agree  with  von.” 

“Of  course,  we  mav  assume  that  the  incendiarv  is  not  the 

./  %/ 

fire  chief  himself.” 

“  It  is  hardly  likely.” 
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THE  BRADYS 

“Then  he  alone  must  be  in  the  secret.  If  it  is  possible,  we 
must  see  him  confidentially  at  once.” 

“It  is  imperative  that  the  incendiary  be  located  at  once,” 
said  the  chief.  “Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town 
have  been  destroyed.  At  any  hour  the  firebug  may  strike 
again.  Human  lives  by  the  score  have  been  sacrificed. 

“The  place  is  in  a  siege  of  terror.  No  citizen  dares  go  to 
bed  at  night  assured  that  he  may  rise  safety  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun.  It  is  a  very  serious  case.” 

“Then  it  demands  immediate  action,”  said  Old  King 

/ 

Brady,  springing  up. 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Always.” 

“Very  good.  I  will  wire  the  Chief  of  the  Fall  City  Fire 
Department  to-night.  He  should  be  in  my  office  early  in  the 
morning.” 

“We  will  be  here.” 

“yery  good.”  , 

The  Bradys  took  their  leave.  They  went  to  their  lodgings 
and  prepared  for  a  lengthy  absence  from  the  city. 

“This  is  a  case  which  will  be  a  little  out  of  our  line,”  said 
Harry.  “We  have  never  posed  as  firemen  before,  partner.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“I  sort  of  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  we  have  some  hot  work 

before  us.” 

* 

“Well,  so  do  I.” 

“But  that  is  what  we  want.” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

The  Bradys  made  various  deductions  on  the  case.  Their 

*»• 

opinion  that  the  best  way  to  catch  the  firebug  was  the  plan 
they  had  adopted  did  not  change. 

The  next  morning  they  were  at  the  chief’s  office  at  an  early 
hour.  The  train  from  fall  City  cajne  in  early  and  Chief 
Coleman  of  the  Fire  Department  was  on  hand. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  Bradys  and  then  the  discussion 
began. 

“Do  you  share  the  theory  that  the  incendiary  is  a  member 
of  the  fire  brigade?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question,”  said  the 
chief.  “It  lies  between  that  and  the  theory  that  the  incen¬ 
diarism  is  the  work  of  anarchists.” 

“Anarchists  ?” 

“Yes,  there  are  many  of  that  cult  in  Fall  City.  In  fact, 
the  town  stands  quite  disgraced  for  that  reason.” 

The  detectives  were  thoughtful. 

“There  is  much  in.  what  you  say,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
finally.  “Still  I  am  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  first  plan.” 

“Oh,  I  think  it  is  a  good  one,’’  declared  Coleman.  “You 
can  work  to  much  better  advantage.  I  will  put  you  on  as* 


AS  FIREMEN. 

!  utility  men.  You  can  work  when  you  please,  and  i  will  order 
you  off  duty  whep  you  please.” 

“That  is  it!”  declared  Old  King  Brady.  “I  believe  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  will  give  us  a  better  chance.” 

“Very  good.  1  will  place  you  on  the  Hook  and  Ladder. 

I  hope  you  will  have  success.  If  the  firebug  is  a  fireman  you 
ought  to  locate  him  easily.” 

“I  think  we  may,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “And  now, 
when  shall  we  report  for  duty?” 

“When  you  please.” 

“We  will  take  a  run  out  to  Fall  City  this  afternoon.  We 
will  look  about  the  place  first,  I  think.” 

“All  right.”  I 

“Of  course,  you  understand  that  all  this  must  be  kept 
strictly  private.  If  it  leaks  out  we  are  done.” 

“I  understand.” 

This  terminated  the  conference.  Chief  Coleman  at  once 
returned  to  Fall  City. 

I 

The  Bradys  lost  no  tjme.  They  went  down  to  Fall  City 
on  the  next  train.  It  was  a  thriving  New  Jersey  city,  and 
boasted  of  many  large  mills. 

The  Bradys  looked  the  town  over  carefully.  They  visited 
the  ruins  of  the  recent  great  fire. 

All  the  evidences  of  incendiarv  work  had  been  found. 

Five  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  in  each  of^  which  were 
found  evidences  of  incendiary  origin. 

“I  tell  you  what  I  think,”  said  Old  King  Brad}’,  after  the 
research. 

“What?”  asked  Harry. 

“I  think  that  there  is  a  gang  of  these  scoundrels.” 

Harry  was  thoughtful. 

“It  don  t  seem  as  if  the  work  could  be  done  by  one  man.” 

“Of  course  not.”  S 

“Then  our  plan  of  joining  the  fire  department  may  not  be 
the  best  after  all.”* 

Indeed,  but  it  is,”  declared  the  old  detective.  “We  will 
haAo  prerogatives  which  we  would  not  enjoy  otherwise.” 

“All  right,”  jgreecl  Harry.  “I  am  willing  and  I  think  it 
the  best  plan.” 

The  Bradys  made  these  deductions  and  then  called  on 
Chief  Coleman.  : 

Tlieii  names  were  placed  on  the  pay-roll  and  they  pro¬ 
cured  uniforms.  They  were  assigned  to  Hook  and  Ladder 
No.  4. 

The  Bradys  vent  down  to  the  engine  house  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  boys  there. 

So  fai  at'  they  could  see,  they  were  honest,  reputable  men. 

I  f  there  was  a  firebug  among  them  his  looks  belied  him.  « 

Ru;  the  Bradys  watched  and  waited;  It  had  been  a  week 
since  the  last  incendiary  fire. 
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The  police  and  the  tire  department  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  horror. 

Not  a  clew  could  be  gained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  incen¬ 
diary. 

%■ 

He  was  an  unknown  quantity. 

For  two  davs  the  Bradys  served  as  members  of  the  Fall 
City  Fire  Department. 

In  that  time  no  tire  had  occurred.  There  had  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  false  alarms.  0 

The  great  silk  mill  of  Fall  City  was  owned  by  an  eccentric 
Scotchman,  Peter  Clyde. 

Clyde  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  could  have  retired  with 
millions.  But  he  chose  to  operate  the  great  mill. 

A  few  days  before  he  had  received  a  peculiar  warning. 
Thus  it  read: 

“To  P.  Clyde: 

%/ 

“Dear  Sir. — You  needn’t  put  on  airs.  You  came  from 
a  poor  family  like  the  writer  of  this.  But  you  have  bin 
lucky.  Yer  luck  is  goin’  ter  leave  yer,  though.  Keep  an 
eye  on  yer  mill.  It  ain’t  water  nor  sand  thet  won’t  bum. 

“Yours,  The  Firebug.” 

At  first  Clyde  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  hoax. 

But  the  matter  finally  so  weighed  upon  him  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  chief  of  police.  The  result  was  that 
armed  men  watched  the  Clyde  mill  day  and  night. 

But  one  night,  at  a  little  past  twelve,  the  alarm  rang. 
Fall  City  people  were  in  a  panic.  They  leaped  from  their 
beds  to  see  a  red  glare  against  the  sky.  , 

The  report  went  around  like  wildfire. 

“'Fire!  It  is  the  Clyde  mills.” 

This  was  true. 

The  famous  silk  mills  were  ablaze.  The  fire  department 
was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  save  the  main  body  of  the  mill. 

The  fire  had  started  in  the  west  wing.  A  can  of  naphtha 
and  saturated  rags  were  found. 

* 

The  work  of  the  incendiary  was  plain. 

The  detectives,  in  the  guise  of  firemen,  were  early  on 

hand. 

They  assisted  to  raise  the  ladders.  Then  they  set  out  to 

*  % 

investigate. 

This  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  footprints  in  the  soft  soil 
near  the  corner  of  the  wing  where  the  fire  had  started. 

In  the  soft,  sticky  mud  there  was  the  perfect  impression 
of  a  boot.  The  heel  contained  nails  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
pattern. 

Old  King  Brady  procured  a  spade.  With  it  he  lifted  the 
section  of  impressed  ground. 

*  The  footprint  intact  was  placed  in  a  square  box.  The 
Brady-  regarded  this  as  an  important  clew. 


o 
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The  firemen  had  now  got  the  blaze  under  control. 

The  west  wing  was  a  total  loss.  But  the  main  body  of 
the  mill  was  saved. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  incendiary  had  performed  his 
work  at  night.  Otherwise  there  might  have  been  great  loss 
of  life. 

The  Bradys  had  but  one  clew. 

This  was  the  footprint  in  the  mud.  But  they  believed  it 
would  yield  results. 

The  next  morning  Old  King  Brady  took  a  copy  of  the 
imprint.  He  went  down  to  call  upon  Chief  Coleman. 

The  chief  was  interested. 

He  looked  at  the  print.  His  face  changed  at  once. 

“That  is  strange!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  footprint  in¬ 
criminates  me.” 

“You  !”  grasped  Old  King  Brady. 

“Yes.” 

“What  do  you  meah?” 

“Why,  it  is  my  footprint.” 

The  detectives  were  dumfounded.  There  was  a  full  min¬ 
ute  of  silence  Then  the  chief  leaned  over  and  pulled  off 
his  boot. 

“Look  at  it,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  MYSTERY  DEEPENS. 

The  Bradys  gazed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boot.  The  nails 
could  be  seen  plainly  arranged  in  the  same  unusual  design. 

The  chief  compared  the  boot  with  the  imprint. 

It  was  of  exact  size. 

He  looked  at  the  Brad  vs  with  a  curious  smile. 

%/ 

“Do  you  see?”  he  said. 

“You  do  not  look  or  act  like  a  guilty  man,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“No,”  replied  Coleman.  “Nor  am  I  guilty,  but  it  is  a 
mystery.  I  did  not  suppose  any  one  else  in  the  world  had 
that  design  on  the  heel  of  their  boot.” 

“Is  it  a  special  design?” 

“Yes.” 

“IIow  does  that  happen?” 

“Well,  just  this  way.  All  my  boots  are  made  to  order. 
I  wear  hoots,  not  shoes.  This  is  most  uncommon.” 

“So  it  is.” 

“It  still  further  incriminates  me.  Where  and  how  can 
there  be  such  a  coincidence?  Who  is  there  wears  a  boot  the 
size  and  a  design  in  heel-print  the  same  as  mine?” 


•* 
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The  Bradys  could  not  reply. 

“No,”  said  the  chief,  positively.  “The  boot  that  made 
that  imprint  was  mine.” 

**  Yet  you  were  not  at  that  corner  of  the  mill  and  could 
not  have  made  the  print.” 

“You  found  the  print  close  beside  the  barrel  of  naphtha, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

* 

“Well,  I  was  not  there  at  any  time.” 

“There  may  be  another  explanation,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “Have  you  another  pair  of  boots  like  these?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  have  these  boots  on  last  night?” 

“Yes.” 

The  Bradys  could  say  no  more.  Truly  here  was  a  mystery. 

“It  beats  me,”  said  Harry.  “Who  is  your  bootmaker?” 

“He  lives  in  New  York  City.” 

“Then  he  cannot  have  made  a  duplicate  pair.  Is  there  no 
such  explanation  ?” 

“I  don’t  see  it,”  declared  the  chief  in  a  thoughtful  way. 
“Yet  it  must  be  that  the  design  has  been  imitated  by  the 
firebug.  Perhaps  it  was  done  to  implicate  me.” 

“Can  you  think  of  no  one  who  would  be  apt  to  have  done 
this?” 

Chief  Coleman  was  thoughtful. 

o 

v  Finally  he  said : 

“There  is  only  one  person.  But  I  know  his  whereabouts 
that  night.  Again,  he  could  not  possibly  have  brought  him¬ 
self  to  do  such  a  thing.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Mv  son,  Dick.” 

The  Bradvs  were  silent.  They  shot  glances  at  each  other. 
They  could  not  tell  the  father  that  his  son  might  be  guilty. 

But  just  then  the  door  of  the  chief’s  office  opened  and  a 
tall  youth  entered. 

He  paused  on  the  threshold  at  sight  of  the  Bradys.  They 
took  a  good  look  at  him. 

He  was  tajl  and  angular.  His  features  were  thin  and  had  | 
a  foxy  cast.  His  eyes  were  deep-set  and  shifting. 

Whatever  the  father's  opinion,  the  Bradys  instantly 
fastened  suspicion  on  Dick  Coleman. 

“Come  in,  Dick,”  said  the  chief,  quickly.  “1  want  to 
see  you.” 


peculiar  pattern.  It  is  my  own  design  to  keep  the  heel  from 
running  over.” 

“I  know  it,  dad.” 

“Well,  do  yov  know  how  any  copy  of  them  could  have 
been  taken,  or  if  such  a  thing  has  been  done.  '  t  j 

Dick  looked  blank.  The  detectives  affected  indifference. 

1  |||||r  ,  Ji 

“I  don’t  know  what  ye  mean,  dad,”  he  said. 

The  father  looked  keenly  at  his  son.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  detectives. 

“You  can  see.  He  knows  nothing  about  it.  That  is 
sure.” 

The  Bradys  only  bowed.  Then  the  chief  said : 

“You  can  go  now,  Dick.” 

The  lad  went  out,  after  giving  the  Bradys  a  curious  stare. 
The  detectives  said  nothing,  but  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  the  chief.  “You  can  see  how 
the  matter  stands.  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  try  to  fasten 
the  deed  on  me.” 

“Most  certainly  not.” 

“  Have  you  any  theory  ?” 

“At  present  we  cannot  define  one,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “We  shall  have  to  do  some  thinking.  Perhaps  we 
may  get  a  clew  later.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“So  do  I.”  W\ 

With  this  the  Bradys  took  their  departure.  They  went 
back  to  the  engine  house. 

But  the  moment  they  struck  the  street  Harry  cried : 

“Id  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  The  chief  is  a 
fool.”  hJ 

“So  I  think,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “Certainly  that 
boy’s  face  bespeaks  him  a  rogue.” 

“And  one  of  the  first  water.” 

“Just  so.” 

“But  why  should  he  try  to  incriminate  his  father?  Whv 
Should  the  boot-print  be  imitated  ?  If  the  motive  is  ulterior 
i  what  warrants  it  ?” 

“That  is  the  mystery.” 

B  ('  could  almost  convict  Coleman  on  that  footprint.” 

“So  we  could.” 

1  lit'  detectives  argued  and  reasoned.  But  the  mystery 
remained. 


“All  right,  pop,”  replied  the  youth,  casting  an  inquiring 
glance  at  the  Bradys. 

“These  are  two  of  our  new  men,  Tom  Burns  and  Dick 
Gerald.” 

“Glad  to  meet  you.”  said  the  youth,  with  a  curt  bow. 
“Look  here,  my  son.”  said  the  chief,  brusquely.  “You 
h now  that  the  nails  in  the  heels  of  my  boots  are  set  in  a  ^ 


^  hen  they  reached  the  engine  house  it  was  apparently 
deserted. 

Two  men  were  asleep  upstairs.  The  Bradvs,  however, 
saw  no  one  downstairs. 


pn^ea  in  rough  to  the  rear.  Here,  hv  th 


stalk  were  bunks  occupied  by  the  drivers. 

llarrv  east  himself  upon  one  and  Old  King  Brady  on 
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the  o-.her.  They  were  tired  and  had  begun  to  doze  when 
voice*  awakened  them. 

Two  persons  had  entered  the  engine  house.  The  Bradys 
were  about  to  arise  when  the  voice  of  one  restrained  them. 

It  was  the  queer  treble  of  Dick  Coleman. 

“I  tell  you.  Jack/’  he  was  saying,  in  an  undertone,  “the 
governor  is  all  stirred  up.  His  footprint  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  incendiary.” 

“Queer,  wasn’t  it?” 

Then  both  laughed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that'  the  detectives  were 
interested.  They  listened  intently. 

“There  don't  seem  to  be  anybody  on  duty  here  just  now.” 

“  Only  the  boys  upstairs,  and  they  are  asleep.  1  say,  have 
vou  seen  Peele  ?” 

J 

“Yes.”  ’ 

“Did  you  get  a  settlement?” 

“Not  vet.” 

“Well,  cuss  it.  I’m  going  to  have  one.”  Then  Jack  Bris¬ 
tow’s  voice  died  down.  At  that  moment  he  saw  the  detect- 
ives.  , 

“He  owes  me  money,”  he  said,  in  modification.  “If  he 
don't  pay  me,  I’ll  sue  him.” 

“I  would,  Jack,”  replied  young  Coleman,  taking  the  cue. 
“Well,  I  must  go  along.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  fire  call 
to  disturb  }rou  to-night.”  N 

“I  don’t  anticipate  one.” 

“Good-bye.” 

The  Bradys  pretended  to  be  dozing  when  Bristow  came 
back  where  they  were. 

Bristow'  was  assistant  foreman  of  the  company. 

He  w'as  a  fellow  of  reticent  manners  and  quiet  ways.  He 
had  always  appeared  to  be  a  faithful  man. 

At  least,  no  suspicion  had  ever  been  directed  against  him. 
The  Bradys,  however,  wTre  keenly  on  the  qui  vive. 

They  languishly  aroused  w'hen  Bristow'  appeared.  The 
latter  looked  at  them  keenly. 

“Hello  !  Have  you  fellow's  been  taking  a  nap  ?”  he  asked. 

“Aw,  yes !”  yawned  Old  King  Brady.  “What’s  the  time?” 

“Seven  o’clock.” 

“The  deuce.  It’s  time  for  our  dinner.  Has  the  relief 
gang  come?” 

“I’m  off  in  ten  minutes.  Here  come  the  night  men  nowr. 
Did  you  know'  about  the  queer  footprints  in  the  soil  at  the 
comer  of  the  mill?’,’ 

“Yes,  the  chief  told  us  about  it.” 

“Queer,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  yawned  Old  King  Brady.  “But  f  reckon  there’s 
cOe-r  boo4 -  in  die  world  have  that  same  mark.” 


“Perhaps  so,”  said  Bristow,  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  sat¬ 
isfied  air.  '“ Hello  !  there  she  goes  now.” 

The  still  alarm  gong  rang.  Dowm  the  pole  came  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  men.  Out  of  the  stalls  came  the  horses. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it,  the  team  w'as 
hitched  and  ready.  The  driver  leaped  into  his  seat. 

The  Bradys  and  Bristow  leaped  onto  the  truck. 

Away  into  the  night  went  the  Hook  and  Ladder.  Up  one 
street  and  down  another  they  went  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  run. 

Then  crowds  of  people  could  be  seen  rushing  to  the  scene. 

Smoke  and  flames  w'ere  pouring  from  the  w'indows  of  the 
big  Fall  City  Hotel.  It  wras  a  thrilling  realization. 

The  awful  possibilities  of  a  grim  tragedy  °were  there. 
The  hotel  was  filled  with  guests. 

As  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  drew  up,  the  Bradys 
leaped  down  and  helped  to  raise  the  ladders. 

Guests  were  rushing  to  the  window's  and  begging  help. 
Smoke  and  flames  were  all  about  them. 

If  this  w'as  the  incendiaries’  w'ork  it  w'as  the  most  mur¬ 
derous  of  all. 

The  scene  speedily  became  one  w'hich  baffled  description. 

Chief  Coleman  caught  sight  of  the  Bradys  and  joined 
them. 

“Is  it  not  awful?”  he  cried.  “There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  the  work  of  the  firebug.” 

“He  should  be  hung,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “There  will 
be  loss  of  life  in  this  fire.” 

“So  I  believe.  My  soul,  it  is  aw'ful.” 

The  Bradys  did  not  wrait  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  fire¬ 
men. 

There  was  other  work  for  them  to  do. 

I 

It  was  their  business  to  ascertain  w'hat  was  the  cause  of 
the  fire  and,  if  possible,  to  catch  the  fiends  who,  no  doubt, 
were  on  hand  to  loot  the  hotel. 

For  that  this  wTas  the  purpose  of  the  incendiary  there  w*as 
no  doubt. 

* 

Entrance  to  the  burning  hotel  by  means  of  the  stairways 
w'as  denied.  They  w'ere  filled  with  flame. 

This  had  also  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  people  in  the  upper 
room. 

These  had  rushed  to  the  windows  and  were  wildly  scream¬ 
ing  for  help. 

Several  leaped  and  fell  to  their  death.  Heart  sickening 
sights  were  on  every  hand. 

The  Bradys,  however,  were  determined  to  enter  the  hotel. 

There  was  the  chance  of  saving  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  catching  any  thieving  crooks  who  would  risk 
‘life  to  ply  their  nefarious  trade. 
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So  the  detectives  took  scaling  ladders  from  the  truck  and 
began  their  climb.  # 

Theye  was  a  row'  of  windows  in  the  third  story  from  which 
no  flames  or  smoke  burst  forth. 

They  reached  these  windows  and  Old  King  Brady  broke 
the  sash  and  clambered  in. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HOTEL  THIEF. 


Harry  quickly  followed  him.  The  two  detectives  were  in 
one  of  the  front  rooms. 

By  the  giare  of  light  every  object  in  the  room  was  visible 

It  could  be  seen  that  the  room  had  been  occupied.  The 
bed  clothes  were  disarranged  and  everything  showed  that 
the  occupant  had  taken  a  hurried  departure. 

On  the  dressing  case  were  valuables — a  watch  and  dia¬ 
monds. 

v  .  \ 

The  Bradys  quickly  passed  out  into  the  corridor.  Smoke 
was  creeping  along  this,  showing  that  the  fire  would  soon 
follow. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  a  human  being.  From  one 
room  to  another  the  detectives  rushed. 

All  showed  the  same  lack  of  forethought  and  the  precipi¬ 
tate  haste  of  departure  attested  to  the  terror  of  the  occupants. 

Valuables  and  even  money  were  left  behind. 

There  could  have  been  no  richer  field  for  the  crook  or 
thief.  The  Bradys  wondered  at  not  finding  them. 

But  at  that  moment,  through  the  smoke  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  corridor,  burst  a  man. 

He  wa3  a  burly  brute  and  carried  a  black  bag. 

He  dodged  into  the  first  room.  The  Bradys  were  onto  the 
game  at  once. 

“(There  he  is!”  cried  Old  Brady.  “We  must  get  him. 
Did  you  see  anybody  with  him,  Harry?” 

“No.” 

“He  is  alone,  then.  Let’s  see.  He  came  down  from  the 
next  story.  How  does  he  expect  to  get  out  of  here  with  his 
swag?” 

“I  see,”  exclaimed  the  young  detective,  rushing  to  a  win¬ 
dow  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  “  Here  is  a  rope  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  down  into  the  courtyard.” 

This  was  true. 

There  was  a  small  courtyard  on  this  side  of  the  hotel. 

Tt  was  hemmed  in  from  view'  from  the  street  bv  hisrh 

•  o 

brick  walls.  It  was  a  safe  means  of  entrance  and  exit  for 
the  thieves.  i 


It  was  very  plain  that  the  fire  had  been  set  in  such  parts 
of  the  hotel  as  to  leave  this  part  unscathed. 

Therefore  the  crooks  could  enter  and  leave  at  will  and 

with  safety. 

The  Bradys  saw  all  this  in  a  flash.  Indeed,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  speculation  or  for  thought. 

The  fire  was  crashing  its  way  through  the  hotel,  eating 
up  the  floors  and  partitions.  The  firemen  were  making  a 
hopeless  fight. 

The  devouring  element  must  soon  reach  this  part  of  the 
hotel.  Then  to  linger  would  be  fatal. 

That  this  one  thief  whom  they  had  seen  was  not  the  only 
one  the  Bradys  were  sure.  The  others  might  have  departed 
or  were  perhaps  in  the  upper  story. 

But  the  Bradys  were  inclined  to  the  former  assumption. 
This  fellow  was  probably  the  last  to  leave,  having  lingered 
to  rob  this  wing. 

The  two  detectives,  therefore,  lost  no  time. 

They  made  their  way  swiftly  down  the  corridor.  The 
fellow  dodged  out  of  the  room  and  came  face  to  face  with  the 
Bradys. 

His  bloated  face  turned  livid  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
still. 

“Who  are  ye?”  he  shouted. 

“We  are  onto  you  !”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “You’re  the 
mate  of  the  fined  who  set  this  fire.  We  have  you  red- 
handed.” 

“I’m  out  to  save  life,”  said  the  fellow,  craftily.  “I've 
helped  four  out  of  the  place  already.  If  we  stay  here  any 
longer  wre’ll  go  up  in  smoke.  I  reckon  everybodj'  is  out  of 
this  end  of  ther  house.” 

But  the  Bradys  ignored  this  bluff. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  detective,  “that  story  won’t 
work.  ” 

“What  do  ye  mean?” 

“lou’re  a  thief,  and  you  can’t  escape.” 

“A  thief?” 

“Yes.” 

dhat  s  a  lie!’  hissed  the  crook.  “You  can’t  prove  it.” 

V  e  can,  for  you  ve  got  the  stolen  goods  in  that  bag  under 
your  arm.  You  must  go  with  us.  You’re  a  prisoner.” 

The  follow  sawr  that  he  could  not  fool  the  two  firemen  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  never  once  suspected  their  real  character. 

I  or  a  moment  he  glared  at  them  in  a  murderous  way,  as 
if  he  w'ould  fight. 

But,  boeing  a  revolver  in  Harry’s  hand,  he  acted  upon  a 
shrewd  impulse. 

He  threw  the  bag  far  into  the  flames  and  yelled: 

“You  can't  prove  it.  You’ll  find  nothing  on  me  now." 

Harry  had  sprung  forward,  but  he  was  too  late  to  prevent 
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act.  The  Bradys  saw  the  effect  of  this  shrewd  move. 

But  Old  King  Brady  cried : 

“Our  word  is  as  good  as  yours.  We  saw  you  rifling  the 
rooms,  and  we'll  swear  to  it.  You  cannot  escape  that.” 

“All  right,  I'll  go  along,”  said  the  ruffian,  willingly.  “I 
came  in  here  as  a  lifesaver.  You  can’t  make  any  charge 

against  me.” 

Harn*  covered  him  with  the  revolver  and  in  this  way 
they  clambered  down  the  rope  ladder  to  the  courtyard. 

There  was  a  passage  leading  out  to  the  street.  The 
Bradys  led  their  prisoner  through  this. 

And  as  they  came  out,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  ran 
into  Chief  Coleman.  The  chief  was  much  excited. 

“Hello  !”  he  cried.  “ Who  have  you  got  there,  boys ?” 

“I  think  we  have  the  firebug,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,” 
said  Old  King  ‘Brady.  * 

“Thunder!  Why  it’s  Boss  Peele.” 

The  Bradvs  gave  a  start. 

They  remembered  that  this  was  the  name  spoken  by  young 
Coleman  and  Bristow  in  the  engine  house. 

They  were  thrilled. 

They  felt  sure  in  that  moment  that  they  had  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  the  ringleader,  of  the  incendiaries. 

“Do  you  know  this  fellow?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

.“Sure,  I  do,”  replied  the  chief.  “I  have  known  him -all 
his  life.”' 

/  "  > 

“Can  yon  vouch  for  his  character?” 

“No.” 

“I  thought  not.  Well,  we  found  him  loaded  down  with 
valuables.  When  we  caught  him  he  threw  them  into  the 
flames  to  defy  conviction.” 

“Is  that  so,  Peele?”  asked  the  chief.  “You  black  scoun¬ 
drel,  you.  It  shall  go  hard  with  you.” 

“It’s  a  lie,”  declared  Peele,  coolly.  “I  went  in  there  to 
help  rescue  people.  I  did  help  four  people  to  escape.  I  can 
prove  it.  I  didn’t  steal  anything.  You  can’t  prove  it.” 

“Here,  marshal,”  cried  Coleman.  “Take  Peele  to  the 
station  house.  He  was  caught  stealing  in  the  hotel.” 

The  city  marshal  placed  a  hand  on  the  ruffian’s  shoulder. 

“All  right,”  he  declared.  “Who  makes  the  complaint?” 

“Two  of  my  men  here.  Tom  Burns  and  Dick  Gerald, 
Hook  and  Ladder  No.  4,  saw  him.” 

“Will  they  appear  against  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  marshal.  “Come  with  me,  Peele. 
It’ll  be  twenty  years  for  you,  good  and  strong.” 

“It’ll  be  a  discharge,”  hissed  the  ruffian.  “And  then, 
curse  you  two  informers,  I’ll  square  the  account  with  you.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure,”  said  Old  King  Bra/ly.  “Perhaps 
it  will  lx;  the  other  way.” 
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Cursing  and  fuming,  Peele  was  led  away.  The  detect¬ 
ives  now  turned  .their  attention  again  to  the  fire. 

But  it  was  not  likelv  that  anv  of  the  thieves  were  left 
in  the  hotel  now.  If  so,  their  fate  was  sealed. 

For  the  structure  was  rapidly  succumbing  to  the  flames. 
Before  another  hour  it  must  be  a  heap  of  ashes. 

And  in  those  ashes  would  be  the  bones  of  fully  a  score 
of  people. 

The  murderous  incendiary  had  done  his  work  well. 

The  hotel  had  been  fired  simultaneously  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  quarters.  This  made  the  work  of  fighting  the  flames 
difficult. 

It  also  added  to  the  panic  of  the  guests  and  the  loss  of  life. 

The  effect  of  this  last  stroke  of  the  firebug  was  frightful. 
The  good  people  of  the  little  city  were  panic-stricken. 

White  blanched  faces  were  seen  everywhere.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  was  in  every  breast  that  they  were  o#er  a  slumbering 
volcano. 

The  silent,  invisible  and  murderous  foe  in  their  midst 
was  much  feared. 

They  xwere  utterly  helpless  to  grapple  with  him.  It  was 
not  known  at  what  moment  he  might  deal  them  a  deathblow. 

So  a  real  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated  in  the  town. 

/ 

Chief  Coleman,  white-faced  and  anxious,  sat  in  the  engine 
house  the  next  morning. 

The  Bradys  were  with  him. 

The  door  was  closed  and  they  were  conversing  in  low 
tones.  The  Bradvs  were  sure  that  Peele  was  the  boss  of  the 
gang. 

“We  must  hold  him,”  declared  Old  King  Brady.  “Of 
course,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  show  our  hand'.  But  he  is 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  incendiaries.” 

“Marshal  Scott  fears  that  he  cannot  be  held.” 

“He  is  under  suspicion.” 

“Yes,  but  he  cannot  be  held  long  for  that.  Yon  see  we 
have  no  actual  proof.  No  booty  was  found  on  him.” 

“We  can  testify.” 

“That  is  so,  but  it  is  not  enough.  His  claim  that  he  was 
trying  to  save  human  life  is  substantial.” 

“It  is?” 

“Yes.  He  was  seen  to  assist  a  number  of  the  panic- 
stricken  guests  down  the  ladders.” 

“There  was  a  good  reason  for  his  doing  so,”  declared 
Harry.  “They  could  not  then  return  to  interfere  with  the 
plundering.” 

“Of  course.  But.  that  wc  cannot  show.  Tie  will  appear 
before  Judge  Brown  this  morning,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  dis¬ 
charged.” 

The  Bradys  were  somewhat  disappointed.  But  they  were 
4  by  no  means  discouraged. 
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As  the  chief  had  predicted,  Peele  was  discharged.  He 
walked  exultantly  down  to  the  Hook  and  Ladder  house  and 
faced  the  Bradvs. 

Shaking  his  fist  in  their  faces  he  cried: 

“Ye  see,  ye  couldn’t  make  that  game  work.  You  bet 
Boss  Peele  will  square  accounts*  with  ye.  Keep  your  eyes 
open.” 

“We  mean  to,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “and  the  next  time 
you  won’t  get  off  so  easy.” 

v  O  o 

“Do  ye  mean  to  say  I  had  anything  to  do  with  settin’ 
that  hotel  on  fire  ?” 

“Go  easy,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  coolly.  “Don’t  give 
yourself  away.” 

“Well,  if  ye  do,  ye're  a  dirty  liar.  1 - ” 

But  Peele  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

Old  King  Brady’s  fist  shot  out  like  a  bolt  from  a  cat  a.- 

O  v 

pult. 

The  fellow  went  down  like  an  ox.  When  he  scrambled  up 
he  had  a  swollen^ptic. 

“I  don’t  allow  anybody  to  call  me  a  liar,”  said  the  old 
detective. 

With  a  howl  of  rage  Peele  rushed  at  Old  King  Brady 
again. 

He  was  much  heavier,  but  that  did  not  count.  The  old 
detective  knocked  him  down  again. 

This  time  Peele  took  the  count.  When  he  arose  his  face 
was  black  with  passion. 

He  did  not  renew  the  fight,  but  he  hissed : 

“  Cuss  ve !  I  reckon  ve  two  fools  don’t  know  what  ve’re 
up  against.  But  I’ll  tell  ye  that  ve’ll  pay  dear  for  this. 
Boss  Peele  is  no  chicken,  an’  he  never  fergits.” 

Shaking  his  fist  at  the  Bradys  he  shuffled  away. 

The  two  detectives  heard  a  chuckle  in  their  rear.  They 
turned  and  beheld  Bristow  and  young  Dick  Coleman  leering 
at  them. 

It  was  an  unexpected  meeting.  The  result  also  proved 
unexpected. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

“What  did  you  hit  that  old  fellow  for?”  asked  Dick  Cole¬ 
man,  authoritatively. 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady.  “Because  I  felt  like 
it.  What  is  that  to  you?” 

“It’s  a  good  deal.  I  hate  to  see  an  old  man  abused  like 


“Who  are  you?” 

“Dick  Gerald  of  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  4.  Who  are  you  ?” 

“I  am  Dick  Coleman,  and  my  father  is -the  chief,”  said 
the  young  reprobate. 

“Yes,  I  know  your  father  well,”  retorted  Harry.  “I  fear 
his  son  will  never  fill  his  shoes.  Boots  I  mean.” 

The  hit  had  a  startling  effect  upon  young  Coleman. 

He  grew  a  shade  pale  and  flashed  a  glance  at  Bristow. 
Then  he  snapped : 

“What  do  you  know  about  my  father’s  boots?” 

“I  notice  that  he  wears  boots.  And  there  are  nails  of  a 
peculiar  pattern  in  the  heels  of  his  boots.” 

For  a  moment  young  Coleman  glared  at  Harry  in  a 
strange,  startled  way.  Bristow,  however,  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Don't  you  know  they  found  footprints  at  the  Clyde  mills 
where  the  incendiary  set  his  can  of  naphtha.  They  saw  the 
marks  of  the  heel-print  fitted  to  those  of  your  father’s  boot.” 

“Oh,”  safd  Coleman,  seeing  his  opportunity.  “That  is 
the  way  of  it,  eh?  So  that  is  a  slur  upon  my  father?” 

He  advanced  threateningly.  Harry  only  smiled  calmly. 

“Take  that  back!”  declared  Dick,  “or  I’ll  thrash  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life.” 

“Easy!”  said  Harry,  quietly.  “I  was  never  thrashed  in 
my  life.” 

“Well,  it's  time  you  were.” 

“You  will  not  do  it.” 

“Won’t  I?” 

“No.” 

Then  young  Coleman  lost  his  temper.  He  raised  his  fist 
and  made  a  quick  pass  at  Harry’s  head. 

The  young  detective  simply  raised  his  shoulder  and  caught 
the  blow.  Then  he  parried,  and  with  a  dexterous  movement 
caught  young  Coleman's  wrist. 

With  a  quick  wrench  he  brought  the  young  reprobate  to 
his  knees.  Then  with  a  push  he  hurled  him  away. 

Coleman  clutched  his  wrist  with  a  howl  of  agony  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  He  started  to  rush  at  Harry. 

But  something  in  the  young  detective’s  eye  held  him. 

“Easy,”  said  Harry,  coolly.  “I  can  break  you  in  pieces. 
I  advise  you  to  keep  off.” 

“You  insulted  my  father,”  howled  the  }'Oung  villain,  “and 
I  mean  that  you  shall  pay  dear  for  that.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“I  am  going  to  have  you  fired  from  the  department.” 

Harry  laughed  scornfully.  But  just  at  that  moment  into 
the  engine  house  walked  Coleman  senior. 

He  gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  glanced  from  one  to  an¬ 
other. 


that.” 

“You  forget.  It  was  even  up.  1  am  an  old  man,  too.” 
“Oh  you  are?” 

1  am  ten  years  older  than  that  scoundrel.  He  gave  me 
provocation.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  explanation?” 

“  No,”  declared  Dick.  “It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do  and 
1  am  going  to  report  it  to  my  father.” 

“For  your  own  benefit  I  advise  you  not/ to,”  said  Harry. 
“Who  is  speaking  to  you?” 

“I  am.” 


“What’s  this?”  he  asked.  “What  is  wrong  here?” 
“Say,  dad,”  cried  Dick,  triumphantly,  “you’ve  come  just 
in  the  right  time.  I  want  you  to  fire,  these  two  chaps.” 

Coleman  senior  looked  at  the  Bradys  and  his  face  changed. 
He  stammered : 


“Why,  I  can  t  do  that,  Dick,  they  are  two  of  my  best  men.” 

ou  will  when  you  know  what  they  have  done." 

“Bosh  !  Don’t  be  foolish,  Dick." 

“Well,  you're  soft.  Because  1  took  the  part  of  an  el.l 
man  they  were  heating,  they  called  me  a  fool,  knocked  me 
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down  and  said  you  were  the  man  who  set  the  Clyde  mills 
a  tire.  ” 

Coleman  senior  shot  a  glance  at  the  detectives.  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  tableau. 

“Oh,  well;  that  was  all  right,  Dick.  They  were  just 
joking.” 

“Well,  I'll  teach  'em  to  joke  with  me !”  howled  the  young 
scion  as  he  grabbed  a  firehook  and  made  a  rush  at  Harry. 

But  the  lire  chief  stepped  between  them  and  hurled  his 
son  back. 

“None  of  that,  Dick  Coleman!”  he  shouted.  “Begone, 
or  I'll  give  you  a  flogging.  Don't  you  interfere  with  these 
men  in  their  duties.” 

Dick's  face  was  swollen  with  rage. 

“That's  what  I  get  for  taking  your  part !”  he  roared.  “A 
fine  dad  you  are.  I'll  see  you  rot  before  I  do  it  again.  I 
can  see  there  is  something  in  it  now.  Perhaps  you  did  set 
the  Clyde  mills  on  fire.” 

Coleman  senior  was  astounded. 

“  I  set  the  mills  afire  ?” 

“Oh,  you're  awful  innocent,  governor.  Nobody’s  foot¬ 
prints  but  yours  were  found  there.  Maybe  you  can  tell  how 
they  got  there.” 

The  fire  chief  stood  like  a  statue  for  a  moment,  gazing 
sternly  at  his  son.  Perhaps  something  of  a  dark  suspicion 
might  have  occurred  to  him  then. 

“Dick,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  steel,  “you  go  home.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  this  subject.” 

“All  right,  governor !”  jeered  the  young  reprobate.  “Wait 
till  I  take  your  part  again.” 

With  this  he  left  the  engine  house.  After  he  had  gone, 
Chief  Coleman  turned  a  haggard,  inquiring  face  upon  the 
detectives. 

“Have  you  heard  anything  new?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  Bristow  had  de¬ 
parted  with  young  Dick. 

“I  am  surprised  at  this  ebullition  on  Dick’s  part,”  said 
the  chief.  “It  apprises  me  of  what  the  popular  opinion  is.” 

“No,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
prevailing  opinion.” 

“You  do  not?” 

“No.  I  think  you  have  enemies  who  would  like  to  see 
the  slur  cast  upon  you.” 

“I  do  not  care  for  that.  These  same  enemies  are  no 
doubt  the  incendiaries.” 

“Yes,  it  is  likely.” 

The  chi^f  paced  up  and  down. 

There  were  furrows  of  care  upon  his  brow. 

“Things  are  reaching  a  terrible  pass,”  he  declared.  “The 
town  is  up  in  arms.  No  person  can  feel  that  their  property 
is  safe.  To-day  the  city  fathers  called  a  meeting  to  take 
action.  A  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  offered 
for  the  capture  of  the  firebug  and  his  pals.” 

“It  is  certainly  a  distressing  state  of  affairs,”  said  Old 
King  Brady. 

“Why,  only  think.  The  town  is  being  wiped  out.  At  this 
rate  there  will  soon  not  be  a  stick  upon  a  stone.” 

The  detectives  were  impressed. 


“We  have  a  plan,”  said  Harry. 

*‘What?” 

“We  ask  for  leave  of  absence.” 

“You  have  it.” 

“Good!  Our  plan  is  to  adopt  a  disguise  and  go  out  on 
a  shadowing  tour.  We  have  already  got  a  faint  line  on  the 
case.” 

“Then  you  have  suspicions?” 

The  chief  looked  at  the  Bradys  in  a  curious  way. 

“Yes.” 

“  May  I  ask  you  for  a  faint  hint  ?  Or  am  I  right  in  as¬ 
suming  that  Peele  is  under  the  ban?” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  candidly.  “We  have 
cur  suspicions  of  him.” 

“Do  you  know  I  believe  he  is  the  man,”  said  the  chief. 
“I  can  tell  you  where  to  find  him  on  ordinary  occasions.” 

“Where?” 

“At  Beiidow's  sporting  house,  a  mile  down  the  river  road 
He  spends  much  of  his  time  there.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  information.  We  will  look  for  him 
there.” 

The  chief  departed. 

The  Bradys  had  lodgings  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

They  left  the  engine  house  and  made  their  way  thither. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  assume  a  clever  disguise.  Then 
they  slipped  out  onto  the  street  at  an  unobserved  moment. 

The  day  was  before  them. 

But  the  Bradys  met  with  some  difficulty  in  finding  Ben- 
dow’s  place.  They  procured  a  horse  and  carriage  finally, 
and  started  for  the  roadhouse. 

The  day  was  fine  and  the  road  smooth.  The  horse  was 
quite  a  spirited  one. 

The  Bradys  had  reached  a  narrow  part  of  the  highway 
when  a  coarse  yell  behind  them  caused  them  to  look  back. 

“  Get  out  of  the  road !  Pull  your  old  plug  out  and  let  me 
goby.” 

It  was  young  Coleman.  In  the  carriage  with  him  was 
another  youth.  They  were  smoking  cigarettes  and  the  flush 
on  their  faces  showed  also  that  they  had  been  drinking. 

Old  King  Brady  picked  up  the  reins. 

He  then  discovered  that  his  horse  was  a  game  one.  He 
began  to  speed. 

The  result  was  that  in  a  few  moments  young  Coleman 
found  it  all  he  could  do  to  keep  up. 

The  road  widened  and  it  became  the  young  reprobate’s 
desire  to  get  by. 

So  he  plied  the  whip  and  cursed  his  horse  furiously.  But 
still  the  Bradys  kept  ahead. 

“I  think  we  can  beat  him,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “But 
it  is  better  policy  to  let  him  go  ahead.” 

“That’s  right!”  agreed  Harry. 

So  Old  King  Brady  drew  back  his  horse  and  allowed  the 
other  to  pass. 

As  young  Coleman  drove  by  he  yelled ; 

“Your  old  plug  is  no  good  !  I’ll  race  you  to  Bendow’s  far 
a  hundred.” 

But  the  challenge  was  not  taken. 

The  Bradys  were  content  to  keep  his  team  in  sight. 
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They  saw  him  pull  into  the  yard  of  the  Bendow  roadhouse. 
The  horse  was  given  to  the  hostlers  and  Coleman  and  his 

c 

friend  entered  the  hotel. 

The  Bradys  a  few  moments  later  also  drove  into  the  place. 
They  quietly  gave  the  reins  to  a  hostler.  Then  they  en¬ 
tered  the  tavern  by  a  rear  door. 

As  they  passed  in  they  heard  loud  voices  in  a  tap  room. 
The  Bradys  did  not  enter  the  public  room.  They  passed 
into  a  small  side  room. 

A  waiter  appeared  to  take  their  order  for  ale. 

But  the  moment  he  was  gone  Harry  arose  and  crept  to 
the  door. 

He  could  see  the  interior  of  the  tap  room.  There  were 
three  at  the  bar. 

Two  of  them  were  young  Coleman  and  his  youthful 
friend.  The  other  was  the  crook  and  ruffian,  Boss  Peele. 

After  some  loud  talk,  Coleman  began  to  boast  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  road. 

“A  couple  of  guys  thought  they  could  beat  old  Nancy,” 
he  declared.  “I  offered  to  bet  ’em  a  hundred.” 

“Did  they  take  it?”  asked  Peele. 

“No.” 

“Did  ye  race  ’em?” 

“  Did  we  ?  They  got  square  in  front  to  keep  us  back.  But 

old  Nancy  wouldn’t  have  that.  She  picked  up  her  feet  and 

left  'em  behind  as  if  they  were  anchored.” 

*/ 

“Ye've  got  a  good  mare  there.”. 

“You  bet.” 

“I  hope  ye’ll  train  her  this  autumn.” 

“You  bet  I  will  and  she’ll  win  some  money.  I  say,  Billie, 
you  wait  here.  Boss  and  I  are  going  out  on  the  river  a  little 
ways.”  » 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  other  youth. 

The  detectives  listened  to  all  this  with  deep  interest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  REMARKABLE  PLOT. 

“Have  you  got  a  boat,  Johnson?”  asked  Coleman  of  the 
barkeeper. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “It’s  the  red  and  yaller  skiff. 
Here’s  the  key.” 

“All  right.  Come  on,  Boss.” 

Peele  and  young  Coleman  now  passed  out  of  the  tavern. 

They  made  their  way  down  a  path  to  the  river  edge. 

Here,  chained  to  a  stump,  was  a  skiff.  They  sprang  in 
and  Coleman  took  the  oars. 

He  gave  the  boat  a  pull  out  into  the  river  current.  Peele 
sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

The  Bradys,  behind  a  screen  of  trees  on  the  bank,  saw  all 
this. 

They  were  interested. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  mused  Harry. 

“T  think  I  can  tell.” 

“What?” 


“They  have  something  to  talk  over  in  private.” 

“Ah,  that  is  it.  We  ought  to  know  what  it  is.” 

Old  King  Brady’s  face  was  inscrutable. 

“Perhaps  we  can  find  out,”  he  said.  “Let  us  keep  along 
the  bank.” 

Willows  screened  the  river  bank,  which  made  it  quite 
fortunate  for  the  detectives. 

They  were  enabled  to  keep  along  behind  these  and  keep 
out  of  sight.  In  this  way  they  kept  on  down  the  stream 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Then  just  what  Old  King  Brady  had  expected  happened. 

The  boat  swung  in  nearer  the  bank.  There  was  a  fringe  of 
willows  whose  branches  hung  out  over  the  water. 

Under  these  the  two  plotters  drove  the  boat. 

And  here  they  rested. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  crept  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank. 

By  lying  on  their  stomachs  they  were  able  to  peer  over 
the  edge  and  see  and  hear  all  that  was  said. 

And  what  they  heard  was  most  edifying  and  valuable. 

“Now,  I’m  no  sucker,”  young  Coleman  declared.  “You 
can’t  fool  me.  I  know  my  business.  The  governor  thinks 
he  is  going  to  keep  me  tied  up  like  a  calf.  But  he  can’t  do 
it,  for  I’ll  kick.” 

“Ye’re  a  lad  of  spirit,”  declared  Boss  Peele,  with  a 
chuckle.  “It  does  me  good  to  hear  ye  talk.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  blame  me?” 

“I  don’t.” 

“I  want  to  see  the  world.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Now,  you  can’t  get  along  without  money.  The  pittance 
the  governor  coughs  up  won’t  keep  me.  I’m  onto  that.” 

“It’s  easy.  I  wish  I  had  yer  chances.” 

“You’ve  got  to  stand  by  me.  Boss.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  that.” 

“It’s  a  hard  game  I’m  going  to  play.  But  if  I  win  out 
I  shall  be  all  right.” 

“What’s  yer  game?” 

“I’m  going  to  do  the  governor  up.” 

In  spite  of  his  hardened  nature,  callous  and  sordid.  Boss 
Peele  shivered. 

“Do  ye  mean  that?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Who’s  going  to  do  the  job?” 

Young  Coleman  yawned.  Then  he  said  carelessly : 

“The  State!” 

This  was  a  most  astonishing  replv.  Even  the  detectives 
were  puzzled. 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  Peele.  “I  don’t  understand. 
t)o  you  mean  the  State  authorities?” 

“Certainly.” 

I  eele  ejected  a  quid  of  tobacco  into  the  river  current. 

I  hat  beats  me,  he  said.  “I  don  t  get  onto  your  curves. 
What’s  the  details?” 

“Well,”  said  voung  Coleman,  “you  remember  the  little 
matter  of  boot,  heels  and  the  print  in  the  mud?” 

“Oh,  yes.  At  the  Clvde  mill  fire.” 

“Yes.” 
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•'Well,  that  was  my  work.  1  put  those  prints  there.  I 
had  a  boot  made  like  the  governor's.  You  bet  I’ve  got  a  long 

head.” 

-What  was  yer  game?”  said  Peele,  in  a  mystified  way. 
“Looks  like  as  if  you  wanted  to  do  the  governor  up.” 

“Didn't  f  say  so?” 

“You  think  you  can  get  him  into  trouble  in  that  way,  and 
do  him  up?” 

“Sure.  They’ll  arrest  him  byo  and  bye  for  incendiarism 
and  murder.  Then  all  the  money  will  come  to  me.  And 
my  dad  has  heaps  of  it.” 

Boss  Peele  whistled  slowly. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  game?”  asked  the 
youth. 

“Well,”  said  Peele,  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  “it's  a  very 
good  game.  But - ” 

“What?” 

“Haven’t  ye  any  feelm’s  for  yer  father  ?” 

At  this  the  degenerate  youth  laughed  boistergusly.  He 
rubbed  his  gaunt  hands. 

“You  must  think  I  am  soft,”  he  said.  “Do  you  think 
I  am  silly?  What’s  the  old  man  to  me?  If  you  had  been 
in  slavery  for  ten  years  or  a  lifetime  wouldn’t  you  be  glad 
to  get  your  freedom  ?” 

“Well,  I  s’pose  so,”  said  Peele.  “ So  you  want  to  make  out 
that  your  dad  is  the  man  who  set  all  them  fires?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  ye  think  it  will  be  easy?”  *> 

“Why,  yes.  Why  not?”  ( 

“I  dunno.  But  your  father  is  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment.  People  might  think  it  queer  that  he  should  set  the 
fires.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  people  think.  He  will  be  proved  guilty. 
“That’s  all  I  want.” 

“Well,  it’s  enough,”  said  Peele,  in  acquiescence.  “That’s 
your  business.  But  here’s  a  word  of  advice.” 

“What?”  1 

“Look  out  you  don’t  make  a  slip.  If  you  do  all  is  up. 
They’ll  turn  the  tables  on  ye  quicker ’n  scat.” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  young  Coleman,  with  unction. 
“I’m  no  fool  and  no  spring  chicken.  Don’t  forget  that.” 

“Well,  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can.  But  what’s  the  first  game  ?” 

“I’ve  got  my  eye  on  the  next  building.  Now,  all  I  want  is 
for  you  to  help  me  fix  up  matters  so  as  to  incriminate  the 
governor.  You  see,  we’ll  give  the  police  a  hint  to  raid  his 
rooms.  They’ll  find  some  stolen  valuables.  Also,  there  will 
be  a  tell-tale  letter.” 

The  young  schemer  unfolded  his  scheme  with  perfect 
hardihood. 

It  staggered  oven  Peele. 

The  detectives  were  horrified. 

But  this  was  all  a  windfall  to  them.  They  were  in  a 
position  to  checkmate  this  plot  of  fiendish  sort. 

“Whew!”  whispered  Harry;  “what  would  Chief  Cole¬ 
man  think  if  he  could  be  here  and  listen  to  this?” 

“His  opinion  of  his  dutiful  son  would  he  somewhat  low¬ 
ered.” 


“Well,  I  should  say.  He  is  the  blackest  young  scoundrel 
I  ever  heard  of.” 

“He  is  thoroughly  degenerate.” 

“It  is  some  disease  of  the  brain.  Mental  depravity  one 
might  call  it.” 

“That  is  true.” 

Now  the  boat  dropped  out  again  into  the  stream.  Young 
Coleman  rowed  it  back  to  the  landing. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  tavern  with  Peele.  The  Bradys 
did  the  same,  but  thev  took  care  not  to  be  seen. 

Coleman  and  his  young  companion  now  entered  their 
carriage  and  drove  away  toward  Fall  City. 

The  Bradys  followed. 

On  the  wray  home  the  Bradys  considered  various  plans. 
They  were  divided  as  to  wrhat  was  the  best  plan  to  pursue. 

It  was  dark  when  thev  arrived  at  the  stable  and  surren- 

«/ 

dered  the  horse  and  carriage. 

Paying  for  it  they  proceeded  to  their  lodgings. 

Here  they  resumed  their  guise  of  firemen.  After  the 
evening  meal  they  went  down  to  the  fire  house  and  reported 
for  duty. 

The  Bradys  were  in  a  quandary.  v 

Of  course,  they  knew  that  the  purpose  of  young  Coleman 
must  be  frustrated. 

But  just  how  to  do  this  was  a  question.  If  they  should 
broach  the  matter  to  Coleman  senior  without  better  evidence 
they  would  meet  with  a  rebuff.  N 

“There  is  only  one  way,  Harry,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
finally. 

“What?” 

“We  have  got  to  lie  low  and  wrork  up  the  evidence.  It  is 
possible  vre  may  trap  the  young  schemer.” 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  Harry.  “It  is  our  safest  plan.” 

A  week  passed. 

In  spite  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  the  Bradys  accom¬ 
plished  nothing.  The  incendiaries  had  not  made  a  stroke 
during  this  time. 

People  were  breathing  easier.  There  was  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

Some  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  gang  had  given  up  and 
departed  for  some  more  lucrative  quarter. 

But  the  detectives  were  not  deceived. 

They  knew  that  this  was  but  a  lull  before  a  storm.  They 
were  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  next  development. 

They  were  sure  that  it  was  not  far  off.  But  do  their  best 
they  could  not  get  hold  of  a  clue. 

Young  Coleman  was  strangely  quiet  and  reticent.  Boss 
Peele  had  dropped  from  sight  altogether. 

Thus  matters  were. 

Vigilant  as  hawks  the  detectives  were  on  the  alert.  They 
tried  hard  to  get  a  line  on  the  firebngs. 

Chief  Coleman  was  among  the  optimists  who  hoped  that 
the  trouble  was  over,  that  the  gang  had  withdawn. 

The  fire  chief  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  town. 
He  maintained  a  fine  establishment,  though  his  family  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  son  and  daughter. 

Dick  Coleman  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  his  father. 
The  young  reprobate  was  idolized  by  his  parent. 
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But,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  this  was  not  recipro¬ 
cated.  The  son  was  strangely  lacking  in  love  for  his  father. 

Early  and  late  the  Bradys  kept  on  the  watch. 

They  dogged  young  Coleman’s  footsteps  and  shadowed  all 
other  suspects.  Finally  the  great  climax  came. 

The  Bradys  were  to  sleep  in  the  engine  house  that  night. 

They  had  just  lain  down  for  a  nap  when  a  startling  sound 
burst  out1  upon  the  night  air. 

It  was  a  sound  which  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  every 
soul  in  Fall  City.  Men  leaped  from  their  beds  and  rushed 
into  the  street. 

Women  clasped  their  dear  ones  closer  to  their  breasts. 
Horror  pervaded  every  home. 

Clang !  Clang ! 

The  notes  of  the  bell  smote  upon  the  air. 

Fire !  Fire ! 

The  Bradys  slid  down  the  pole  and  helped  to  hook  the 
horses.  Ross  Conklin,  the  driver,  picked  up  the  reins. 

The  doors  flew  open,  the  horses  sprang  forward,  and  Hook 
and  Ladder  No.  4  was  on  its  way  to  the  fire. 

The  red  glare  seen  against  the  sky  gave  one  of  the  fire¬ 
men  a  clew.  He  pointed  to  the  noble  mansion  on  the  hillside 
and  cried : 

“It  is  Senator  Earle’s  house!” 

Senator  Earle  was  one  of  the  magnates  of  Fall  City.  The 
destruction  of  his  home  meant  the  loss  of  valuable  works  of 
art  and  treasures  which  could  never  be  replaced. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  TERRIBLE  DEED. 

j 

Senator  Earle’s  fine  mansion  was  in  flames.  When  the 
firemen  arrived  work  was  at  once  begun  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  Bradys  were  in  the  thick  of  it.  A  cry  went  up  from 
the  crowd. 

Every  eye  wras  turned  to  a  window  in  the  French  roof. 
There  a  young  woman  was  essaying  a  leap  to  escape  the 
flames. 

There  were  shouts  to  her  to  desist.  Then  ladders  were 
brought. 

The  moment  they  vrere  placed  Harry  was  the  first  to 
mount.  HJp  he  went  until  he  reached  the  ledge  above. 

In  a  moment  he  had  the  woman  in  his  arms  just  as  a 
tongue  of  flame  leaped  from  the  window. 

She  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  would  have  fainted  had 
not  Harry  held  her  tightly  and  spoken  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

The  young  detective  made  his  way  safely  down  the  ladder 
while  the  crowd  cheered  wildly. 

But  when  halfway  down  the  ladder  Harry  was  opposite 
a  window  in  the  second  story.  Here,  to  his  thrilled  surprise, 
he  was  arrested  by  a  strange  spectacle. 

Through  the  window  he  saw  the  figure  of  Chief  Coleman. 

The  veteran  fire  fighter  was  dealing  the  smoking  parti¬ 


tion  blows  with  an  axe.  For  some  reason  it  was  his  dr-sire  to 
get  into  the  next  room. 

Harry  handed  his  human  burden  down  the  ladder  to  a 
fireman  beneath  him. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  go  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  chief. 

The ‘distance  between  the  ladder  and  the  window  ledge 
was  quite  a  number  of  feet.  But  by  swinging  himself  far 
out  he  was  able  to  just  make  it. 

Just  then  the  partition  gave  way  beneath  the  blows  of 
Chief  Coleman’s  axe.  It  crashed  in,  and  beyond  could  be 
seen  a  vortex  of  flame  and  falling  timbers. 

Just  then  the  chief  reeled  back.  The  situation  was  one 
of  peril. 

A  shout  of  warning  was  upon  Harry’s  lips.  But  just  then 
an  incident  occurred  which  held  him  spellbound  with  hor¬ 
ror. 

From  the  shadows  into  the  firelit  circle  there  dashed  a 
lithe  figure.  In  that  first  dash  Harry  did  not  recognize  who 
it  was. 

But  the  next  moment  the  fire  struck  his  face  and  showed 
him  clearly  to  Harry.  He  was  no  other  than  Dick  Coleman. 

What  ensued  was  to  Harry  one  swuf t,  horrible  panorama. 

He  saw^  in  that  flashlight  scene,  the  lithe  figure  rush 
upon  the  stout  figure  of  the  chief.  There  was  a  blow  on  the 
head,  a  push  and.  into  the  vortex  went  Chief  Coleman. 

The  raging  furnace  swallowed  him  up.  Fire  and  smoke 
burst  up  through  the  floor.  Dick  Coleman  sprang  to  the 
window  ledge  and  there  came  face  to  face  with  Harry. 

For  a  moment  the  two  faced  each  other  there  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Coleman  was  livid  and  the  young  detective  was  horror 
struck. 

“You !”  gritted  Coleman.  “What  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

The  two  glared  at  each  other. 

“What  have  you  done  ?”  gasped  the  young  detective. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  saw  you - ” 

“What?” 

“Push  your  father  into  the  fire.  You  are  a  murderer.” 

“You  lie!”  hissed  Coleman.  “Curse  you,  I’ll  kill  you 
for  that.” 

He  made  a  blow  at  Harry.  But  the  young  detective  par¬ 
ried  the  blow.  Over  the  window  ledge  leaped  Coleman  and 
clutched  the  ladder. 


He  slid  down  it  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  had  been  all 
unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Harry  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  Coleman.  His  one 
thought  was  of  the  terrible  fate  of  Chief  Coleman. 

He  sprang  into  the  room  and  rushed  to  the  corridor  be¬ 
yond. 

He  was  scorched  and  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke.  But 
lie  kept  on  just  the  same. 

He  could  see,  though,  that  all  hope  of  the  possible  escape 
of  the  chief  was  gone.  The  raging  furnace  below  had  con¬ 
sumed  his  bodv  instantly. 


Hany  saw  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  remain 
building. 


longer  in  the 
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1:  was  likelv  that  nobody  else  was  in  the  burning  house 
and  Harry  decided  to  carry  his  search  no  further. 

So  he  made  his  wav  back  to  the  window  and  the  ladder. 

V 

When  he  reached  the  ground  the  young  detective  met  Old 

King  Brady. 

The  old  detective  had  kept  an  eye  out  and  once  thought 
he  saw  Boss  Peele  in  the  crowd.  But  if  it  was  him  the  old 
villain  eluded  him. 

Harrv  was  pallid  and  trembling  as  he  rejoined  his  partner. 

Old  King  Bradv  noted  this  arid  asked : 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened  to  you,  boy?” 

“My  soul!  It  is  too  awful!”  exclaimed  Harry. 

*  “What?” 

“Chief  Coleman  is  gone!” 

|  “Gone?”  ! 

“Yes;  his  body  is  by  this  time  ashes  in  that  burning  pile.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  aghast. 

“  My  soul !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Do  you  mean  that  ?” 

“It  is  too  true.” 

“That  is  dreadful.  He  sacrificed  his  life  trying  to  make 
a  rescue.” 

“No,  he  Avas  murdered.” 

“Murdered?” 

Old  King  Brady  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  He  put 
a  hand  on  Harry’s  arm. 

“You  saw  it?”  he  asked. 

.  “Yes.” 

“Tell  me.  Was  it  Peele  or - ” 

“It  was  the  son !” 

Old  King  Brady  gasped  with  horror.  He  turned  and 
gazed  at  the  smoking  remains  of  the  once  palatial  residence. 

Used  as  the  Bradys  were  to  all  forms  of  human  depravity 
and  degeneration  of  mind,  they  were  yet  appalled  at  this 
awful  proof  of  criminality. 

“So  Dick  Coleman  is  his  father’s  murderer.  Where  is 
he  now  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“  Does  he  know  that  you  saw  him  commit  the  deed  ?” 

“Yes.” 

The  two  detectives  looked  long  at  each  other.  Then  Old 
King  Brady  said: 

“We  must  find  him  before  he  can  make  good  his  escape.” 

“Can  we  hold  him?”  asked  Harry. 

“Why  not?” 

“Is  the  evidence  strong  enough?” 

“You  saw  him.” 

“  Very  true.  But  nobody  else  did.  He  will,  of  course, 
deny  it.  His  word  is  as  good  as  mine.” 

Old  King  Brady  saw  the  point.  A  shadow  crossed  his 

“You  are  right,”  he  said,  gravely.  “That  is  bad.  But  is 
the  young  scoundrel  to  go  unpunished?  That  does  not 
seem  right.” 

“No,”  said  Harry.  “If  we  can  prove  him  guilty  of  in- 
<  jari-m  I  think  the  rest  will  be  easy.” 

“  And  he  is  guilty.” 

“  Beyond  a  doubt.” 


The  old  detective  paced  up  and  down  in  a  sort  of  quan¬ 
dary.  The  situation  was  to  him  a  puzzling  one. 

“We  must  at  least  arrest  him,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  he 
will  break  down  and  confess.  It  is  certainly  a  horrible 
weight  to  have  on  one’s  conscience.” 

“The  plan  made  by  Peele  and  himself  materialized,  didn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Young  Coleman  can  now  carry  out  his  plan.  He  will, 
of  course,  inherit  his  father’s  wealth.” 

“It  is  a  dark  hour  for  Fall  City.  The  community  could 
never  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  young  rogue.” 

“Not  if  he  was  to  gain  the  ascendancy.” 

“And  he  wotild  be  apt  to,  for  his  would  be  the  money  and 
influence.”  , 

“That  is  true.” 

The  firemen  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  Earle 
mansion. 

But  this  had  proved  quite  impossible.  Little  was  left  of 
it  save  a  smouldering  heap  of  ashes. 

The  horror  of  the  fire,  however,  was  eclipsed  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy  which  now  became  the  theme  on  every  tongue. 

The  strange  death  of  Chief  Coleman  struck  a  chill  to  the 
soul  of  every  resident  of  the  town. 

But  scarcely  less  thrilling  was  the  charge  brought  by 
Fireman  Dick  Gerald,  or  Harry  Brady,  against  the  repro¬ 
bate  son,  Richard  Coleman. 

That  night  Dick  Coleman  was  lodged  behind  prison  bars. 

But  he  was  quickly  bailed  by  friends  of  the  family.  Pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  was  most  thoroughly  aroused. 

The  town  was  divided. 

It  was  hard  for  many  people  to  adjudge-  Dick  Coleman 
guilty  of  his  father’s  murder.  It  was  too  horrible  for  the 
ordinary  mind  to  grasp. 

When  the  day  of  the  hearing  came,  the  only  witness  was 
Dick  Gerald,  the  young  fireman.  He  could  only  testify  that 
he  had  seen  young  Coleman  hurl  his  father  into  the  flames. 

Of  course,  Harry  took  oath  to  this  effect.  Nobody  else 
was  there  to  corroborate  his  story. 

People  had  seen  Coleman  come  down  the  ladder. 

He  had  entered  the  building  to  assist  in  the  rescue  and  to 
aid  the  firemen. 

This  was  easily  made  apparent.  He  took  solemn  oath  that 
lie  was  not  guilty. 

His  story  was  plaiu  and  concise. 

“I  did  not  push  my  father  into  the  flames.  I  saw  him 
standing  on  the  burning  floor.  1  saw  that  it  was  about  to 
fall.  I  rushed  forward  to  save  him,  but  it  was  too  late. 

“Just  then  when  I  turned  to  save  myself  I  came  face  to 
face  with  this  fellow.  He  accused  me  of  throwing  my  father 
down  into  the  flames.  It  may  have  looked  so  to  him  in  the 
uncertain  light  and  smoke.  But  it  is  not  true.” 

The  Coroner’s  jury  were  very  brief  in  their  decision. 

It  was  rendered  quickly. 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  Cole 
man  walked  triumphantly  out  a  free  man. 

The  Bradys  were  now  more  than  perplexed. 

The  gang  of  firebugs  certainly  had  the  best  of  them. 
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The  only  man  who  could  have  given  them  assistance  and, 
in  fact,  who  knew  the  real  truth,  was  dead. 

This  was  Chief  Coleman. 

“Harry,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “fate  is  against  us.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“They  certainly  can  shut  us  out  now.  We  will  probably 
be  dropped  from  the  fire  department.” 

“I  fear  so.” 

“Oh  yes.  Dick  Coleman  will  take  the  lead  in  the  town 
now.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  us.  Young  Coleman  may 
find  it  hard  to  settle  with  the  gang.” 

“In  wrhich  case  there  would  be  a  falling  out  and  conse¬ 
quent  disruption  of  the  gang.” 

“Just  so.” 

“If  we  can  bring  thatvto  pass  we  shall  do  well.  There 
will  be  a  chance.” 

“Yes.” 

“In  the  meanwhile  the  best  wre  can  do  is  to  shadow  Boss 
Peele.” 

i 

“I  think  so.  Through  him  we  should  be  able  to  learn 
something.  At  any  rate  we  will  keep  on  track  of  the  gang.” 

“That  is  my  idea  exactly.” 

Thus  the  Bradys  laid  their  plans. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TELL-TALE  MESSAGE. 

The  firebugs  seemed  satisfied  with  their  work  at  the  Earle 
fire.  The  house  had  been  looted  by  the  thieves  during  the 
early  moments  of  the  fire. 

Two  weeks  passed. 

Young  Coleman  was  strangely  quiet  and  retired.  The 
lawyers  were  busy  settling  up  the  estate. 

The  Fire  Department  had  a  new  chief  in  the  person  of 
Martin  Robbins.  He  was  a  capable  man,  but  thoroughly 
dominated  by  the  Coleman  adherents. 

And  these  people,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  were  bit¬ 
ter  against  the  new  firemen,  Dick  Gerald  and  Tom  Burns, 
or  the  Bradys. 

The  result  was  just  what  the  detectives  expected. 

A  meeting  was  held  and  a  vote  passed  discharging  them. 
The  detectives  were  served  with  a  notice  to  leave  the  engine 
house  and  not  return. 

In  one  sense  this  did  not  disgruntle  the  Bradys. 

So  far  as  shadowing  the  incendiaries  was  concerned,  they 
could  work  to  even  better  advantage  than  before. 

And  this  they  proceeded  to  do. 

They  took  quiet  lodgings  in  the  town  and  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible.  They  were  greatly  on  their  guard, 
for  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  against  them  by  Dick  Cole¬ 
man's  gang. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  month  before  any  incident 
worthv  of  note  occurred. 

#•  4/ 

The  incendiary  seemed  to  have  given  up  their  game  and 
departed.  The  gooa  people  of  Fall  City  breathed  easier. 


The  Bradys  had  searched  in  vain  for  Boss  Peele. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  incendiaries  had  kept  very!  dark 
since  the  Earle  fire.  The  Bradys  were  somewhat  diicour- 
aged. 

But  one  day  affairs  took  a  turn. 

Dick  Coleman  began  to  appear  once  more  among  hig  boon 
companions. 

These  were  habitues  of  the  bar  rooms  and  a  sporting  class 
of  men  whom  his  father  had  forbidden  him. 

But  money  was  at  young  Coleman’s  finger  tips  now  and 
he  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  He  spent  money  like  water 
and  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  excesses. 

The  Bradys  saw  that  the  chance  they  desired  was  coining. 

Naturally  Coleman  had  lost  his  interest  in  incendiarism. 

Now  that  he  had  all  the  money  he  wanted  he  no  longer 
deemed  it  profitable  to  burn  and  loot  buildings. 

This  naturally  made  trouble.  The  other  members  of  the 
gang  saw  in  him  a  backslider.  This  state  of  affairs  could 
not  continue  long  without  grave  results. 

The  detectives  were  playing  a  waiting  game.  The  chance 
came  to  them  at  last. 

The  firemen’s  muster  was  an  annual  event  in  the  town, 
and  wrns  made  a  gala  day. 

Companies  from  other  towns  came  down  to  take  a  part 
in  the  competition.  It  was  always  a  day  of  excitement  for 
F all  City.  | 

The  Fall  City  Company  usually  wron  the  ribbon,  for  its 
fire  department  was  the  pride  of  the  city. 

The  Bradys,  having  been  discharged,  could  take  no  part 
in  this.  But  they  were  interested,  nevertheless. 

For  they  knew  that  the  gathering  would  bring  all  the 
crooks  in  the  region  into  town.  It  was  their  opportunity. 

A  great  crowd  assembled  during  the  parade.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  people,  and  the  fireboj^s  looked  fine  as  they 
went  marching  by. 

The  Bradys  were  on  the  lookout  all  the  while. 

They  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  kept  their  eyes  open. 
This  netted  results. 

They  saw  Dick  Coleman  dressed  in  a  suit  of  loud  colors 
and  carrying  a  cane  come  swaggering  along  the  street. 

He  wore  costly  diamonds  and  in  other  ways  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  spendthrift  and  profligate. 

The  Bradys  watched  him  until  he  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  drinking  saloon. 

And  here  he  was  met  by  a  personage  for  whom  the  Bradys 
had  long  been  looking.  This  was  Boss  Peele, 

Instantly  they  were  on  the  qui  vive.  They  watched  Peek' 
closely  as  he  buttonholed  the  young  swell.  v 

Peel’s  face  was  flushed  and  angry.  He  said  something 
in  low  but  passionate  tones  to  Coleman. 

The  latter  snapped  his  fingers  and  laughed  scornfully.  ] 

Peele  then  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  Coleman. 

1  he  latter  took  it  and  contemptuously  tore  it  into  bits. 
These  he  scattered  over  the  sidewalk. 

Tlion  he  said  something  in  a  scornful  wav  to  Peele  and 
|  passed  into  the  bar  room. 

i  Peele  stood  quivering  with  rage  and  excitement,  then 
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ho  >  .vvk  his  fist  a  ft  or  Coleman  and,  turning,  plunged  into 

the  crowd. 

Ti  o  moment  he  was  gone  the  Bradys  made  action. 

They  made  a  rush  forward  and  began  to  collect  the  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  the  letter. 

This  wa  s  no  easy  matter  in  the  crowd  that  jammed  the 

street. 

But  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  most  of  the  pieces 
and  retired  to  a  side  street  to  put  them  together. 

“We  have  got  a  clue  at  last,”  said  Harry,  eagerly.  “There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.” 

“You  arc  right,”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “Now  let  us 
see  what  it  is.” 

The  detectives  carefull}'  put  the  torn  fragments  together. 
Then  they  were  given  a  surprise  most  genuine. 

Thus  the  epistle  read: 

“To  Dick  Coleman : 

“Dear  Sir. — We  have  waited  for  that  division  of  cash,  an’ 

it  don't  come.  The  committee  have  not  heard  a  word  from 

you  fer  two  weeks.  Now  we  wanter  kno’  what  you  mean. 

If  you  ar  goin’  back  on  us  jest  because  you  have  had  a  ! 

windfall  we  want  ter  kno’  it.  That7s  all.  Thar  will  be  a 

meetin’  tonite  at  Coolev7s.  You  must  be  there  an7  state 

%/ 

vour  purpose.  Yours  expectantly, 

I  -  “The  Gang.77 

For  a  moment  after  reading  this  very  explanatory  epistle 
the  detectives  were  thoughtful  and  silent. 

Finally  Harry  said: 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Cooley7s  is  just  over  the  bridge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  drinking  place.” 

“Yes,  and  a  resort  for  crooks.77 
“They  meet -to-night.77 
“So  it  seems.77 

“Young  Coleman  is  wrarned  to  be  there.  But  will  he  at¬ 
tend  ?” 

“That  is  the  question.” 

“If  he  does  not,  there  will  be  trouble.77 

“Well,  if  we  do  not,  we  will  make  a  great  mistake.77 

“Just  so.  We  will  certainly  be  on  hand.  On  the  result 

of  this  meeting  much  will  depend.77 

The  Bradys  were  much  elated  at  this  new  turn  of  affairs. 

It  seemed  as  if  at  last  thev  were  to  have  a  chance  at  the 

«/ 

gang.  Thus  far  the  case  had  been  baffling  enough. 

Cooley7s  place  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  They  would  be 

there. 

Boss  Peele  had  vanished  in  the  crowd.  But  young  Cole¬ 
man  was  still  in  the  bar  room. 

The  detectives  entered  the  place. 

Thev  saw  the  young  profligate  at  the  bar  talking  loudly 
and  sipping  a  glass  of  liquor.  ■>  He  was  in*  a  reckless  mood. 

Several  bon  vivants  were  rallying  him.  Young  Coleman 
had  lately  invested  in  a  trotter. 

“I'll  match  my  horse  against  anything  in  the  trotting 
}j tv'  in  the  State,”  he  declared.  “One  heat  or  ten.  I711  bet 
la  then -and  dollar-  on  Beeswax.” 

Of  course  this  drew  the  attention  of  all  in  the  bar  room. 


iC 


U  ■ 


Horse  talk  will  draw  a  crowd  anywhere.  Young  Coleman 
was  surrounded.  « 

Among  hi£  listeners  were  the  Bradys. 

Also,  by  the  bar,  stood  Nelson  Hicks,  the  champion  driver 
of  the  region. 

He  listened  with  a  grim  smile  to  the  challenge. 

When  young  Coleman  was  done  speaking,  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  said : 

“Do  ye  mean  what  ye  sav?77 

Coleman  turned  an  insolent  stare  upon  Hicks.  He  re¬ 
peated  his  challenge. 

“Money  talks,77  he  concluded.  “Here’s  my  thousand. 
Cover  it,  if  you  can.77 

I  can  cover  it,77  said  Hicks,  coolly. 

Well,  why  don’t  you  do  it?  I  can’t  waste  my  time  talk¬ 
ing  to  vou  if  vou  don’t  mean  business.” 

At  this  Hicks  slowly  pulled  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket. 

“You’re  a  pretty  fresh  young  man,”  he  said.  “But  I’ll 
clip  your  wings  if  I  die  for  it.  Here’s  the  money.” 

He  laid  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  bar  beside  Coleman’s 
money. 

“Is  that  your  pile?”  sneered  the  young  scapegoat.  “I 
hate  to  take  your  last  dollar.” 

;I  can  stand  it  if  you  can,”  replied  the  horse-trainer,  im¬ 
perturbably.  “But  I’ll  tell  you  that  I  wouldn’t  bet  if  I 
didn’t  think  I  would  win.” 

“Then  you  think  it’s  easy?”  , 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps  you’ll  make  it  another  thousand.” 

“I’d  just  as  soon  as  not,”  replied  Hicks.  “So  far  as  that 
goes,  you’ve  got  more  money  than  sense.  But  if  you  mean 
it.  I’ll  go  you.” 

“What’s  your  horse?” 

“My  mare  Janet.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  rakish  plug  hitched  out  there  on  the 
street  ?” 


“I  mean  my  mare  Janet.  She  is  out  there  just  now.” 

At  this  young  Coleman  laughed  again  in  his  insolent  way. 

Some  of  his  cronies  laughed  with  him.  But  Hicks-  was 
unruffled. 

“I  reckon  you  want  to  back  out,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“I  back  out,  you  old  fool!”  exclaimed  Coleman,  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “Oh,  no;  but  I  don’t  want  to  take  your  money.  I 
hate  to  rob  you.” 

“Don’t  you  fear  that.  You  will  be  the  loser.  I’ll  give  you 
odds.” 

Hicks  was  apparently  deeply  in  earnest.  A  friend  nudged 
him. 

“Draw  out,  Nelson;  that  horse  Beeswax  can  go  a  mile  in 
2.05.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  he  can  go  in  two  minutes.  I  can  beat 
him,77  declared  Hicks,  coolly.  “I’ll  wager  another  thou¬ 
sand.77  I  ■?]■$? 

•  * ; 

“Say,  you  old  duffer!77  exclaimed  Coleman,  “you  mean 
business,  eh  ?” 

“Certainly.77 

“Then  it’s  a  go.  What  are  the  terms?” 

“One  mile  on  the  road;  owners  to  drive,”  said  Hicks. 
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“We'll  trot  it  oil  right  now.” 

“Done!”  cried  Coleman.  “The  parade  is  over  and  the 
boulevard  is  clear.  Come  on,  old  Jehu!  I'll  show  you  a 
trick  you  never  dreamed  of.” 

Like  wildfire  the  news  spread.  Up  and  down  the  street 
went  the  word.  *  \ 

Bets  were  made  excitedly.  The  crowd  flocked  to  the 
boulevard  to  see  the  race. 

Of  course,  the  Bradys  were  on  hand. 

Thev  were  somewhat  interested.  To  them,  this  incident 
*  \ 

marked  an  epoch  in  the  beginning  of  the  downward  path 
of  Dick  Coleman. 

The  two  horses  came  into  view. 

Coleman’s  horse  was  a  sleek-bodied,  lithe-limbed  Ken¬ 
tucky  bred  racer. 

Beeswax  was  really  a  fine  horse. 

But  Coleman  knew  nothing  of  driving.  He  was  a  novice, 
and  withal  too  nervous  and  harsh  of  temper  to  handle  a 
thoroughbred. 

O  \ 

Perhaps  it  was  this  knowledge  which  had  prompted  old 
Kelson  Hicks  to  make  the  race. 

Janet,  the  rakish-looking  mare,  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
But  her  Hambletonian  breeding  was  well  known. 


This  apparently  did  not  satisfy  Dick,  lor  lie  lashed 
wax  and  tried  to  widen  the  gap.  The  result  was  fatal 

The  little  trotter  went  into  the  air  in  a  bad  break.  I  I 

Then  Janet  shot  ahead. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  crowd. 

Hicks  was  now  fully  a  length  ahead.  Coleman  yanked  at 
his  horse’s  mouth,  swore  and  raved  madly.  rll 

Of  course,  this  only  made  matters  worse.  Beeswaxjgrew 
frantic  and  absolutely  refused  to  come  back  to  the  trot. 

Janet  increased  her  lead  to  a  dozen  lengths  and  thus 
crossed  the  line. 

The  victory  was  popular.  The  crowd  cheered  in  a  frenzied 


\vay. 

Coleman  pulled  up  his  horse  and  leaped  out  and  began 
beating  the  animal  with  his  whip.  His  rage  was  uncontroll¬ 
able. 

Beeswax,  a  high-strung  horse,  could  not  stand  this.  He 
reared  and  plunged  and  lashed  out  with  his  heels. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  buggy  was  re¬ 
duced  to  kindling  wood  and  the  animal  had  broken  away 
from  Coleman  and  dashed  away  madly  up  the  boulevard. 

The  race  was  over. 

Coleman  had  lost. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THE  FIREBUGS’  DEN. 

Among  the  sporting  men,  judges  had  been  selected  as  well 
as  a  starter. 

The  course  was  to  be  a  mile  straightaway  on  the  boulevard. 

When  it  spread  about  that  a  trotting  race  for  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  side  was  to  be  held  on  the  boulevard,  people 
flocked  thither  by  the  thousand. 

The  firemen  themselves  left  their  sports  and  attended. 

Young  Coleman  was  in  his  glory. 

He  was  wffolly  confident  of  winning  the  race. 

He  was  just  vainglorious  enough  to  enjoy  the  cheap  noto¬ 
riety  he  was  gaining. 

He  cracked  the  whip  over  Beeswax  and  drove  up  and  down 
the  boulevard  several  times  at  full  speed. 

This  he  called  warming  his  horse  up.  Hicks  kept  quietly 
in  the  background. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  in  a  savage  state 

of  mind.  He  picked  up  his  broken  whip  and  stalked  away 

moodily  toward  home. 

%/ 

The  Bradys  were  behind  him  As  he  passed  through 
the  crowd,  a  leering  face  met  him.  Boss  Peele  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  hissed  : 

“Ye're  in  a  bad  way,  pardner.  Remember  an’  come  to  the 
meeting  to-night.  If  ve  don’t  something  worse  will  happen.” 

Coleman  hurled  a  curse  at  Peele  and  strode  on. 

The  detectives  had  not  heard  the  words,  but  they  had  seen 
Peele  and  this  was  enough. 

They  at  once  took  his  track.  Through  the  crowd  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

Peele  threaded  his  way  through  the  throng  until  he  was 
once  again  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city.  The  Bradys 
kept  close  behind  him. 

Suddenly  Peele  turned  into  a  dingy  street  in  the  lowly 
quarter  of  the  city. 

He  stopped  a  moment  before  the  door  of  a  wrretched  tene¬ 
ment.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  then  entered 
ihe  dark  doorway. 


Of  course,  the  crowd  enjoyed  the  affair.  They  cheered 
and  yelled  at  Coleman  in  lusty  fashion. 

But  finally  he  signified  his  readiness,  and  the  two  horses 
drove  to  the  starting  line. 

As  they  came  down  to  the  line  head  and  head  the  word 
was  given.  Beeswax  at  once  shot  into  the  lead. 

Coleman  looked  back  and  laughed  at  Hicks,  hurling  jeer¬ 
ing  remarks  at  him.  The  veteran  horseman  held  his  temper 
and  did  not  reply. 

Down  the  boulevard  came  the  two  horses  at  full  swing, 
ft  was  noted  that  Janet  kept  constantly  at  Beeswax's  wheel. 

The  Kentucky  horse  could  not  gain.  Thus  half  the 
course  was  covered. 


They  were  interested,  for  it  taught  them  that  this  wa 
likely  the  headquarters  of  the  incendiaries. 

The  detectives  took  a  careful  look  at  the  building. 

It  did  not  differ  materially  from  others  of  its  class  along 
^iT .  But  it  had  the  appearance  of  not  being  occupied. 

The  shutters  were  closed,  and  no  sign  of  life  was  visible. 

Tn  the  windows  of  the  other  tenements  slatternly  wome 
and  dirty  children  could  be  seen  at  all  times.  But  this  ten 
cment  had  no  such  occupants. 

C  autioush  the  Bradys  took  in  the  surroundings.  The 
m  a  mured  to  make  their  way  to  a  point  from  which  thev  emit 
watch  the  building  and  not  be  seen. 
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"Queer  that  we  have  not  discovered  this  before,”  said 
Harrv. 

“It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not.” 

"That  is  true.” 

"1  believe  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  gang.” 

"It  is  very  likely  so.  At  least,  Peele  has  refuge  here.” 
For  some  while  the  Bradys  watched  the  place  before  they 


-aw  anvbodv  else  enter  or  leave. 

%  V 

Then  down  the  street  came  a  couple  of  low-browed,  slouch¬ 
ing  toughs. 

o  o 

When  they  reached  the  tenement  doorway  they  passed  in. 

This  settled  all  doubt. 

The  Bradys  were  on. 

“We've  got  the  line  at  last,”  declared  Harry.  “It  took 
a  long  time,  partner,  but  it  is  ours  now.” 

“I  believe  you.” 

“In  some  way  or  other  we  ought  to  get  a  look  at  the  in¬ 
terior  of  that  house.” 

“It  will  be  difficult.” 

“Can’t  we  do  it?” 

Old  King  Brady  was  silent  for  some  while.  Then  he  said  : 

“Yes,  I  think  we  can.” 

But  just  then  Harry  whispered : 

“Look!  There  is  proof.” 

Another  man  came  slowly  down  the  street.  He  was  in 
fireman’s  uniform. 

It  was  Jack  Bristow. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  He  looked  cautiously 
about  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  observed. 

Then  he  dodged  into  the  doorway. 

That  settled  it. 

Old  King  Brady  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan.  He 
crossed  the  street  and  walked  along  until  he  came  to  the 
doorway  of  the  next  tenement. 

A  woman  stood  in  the  doorway  with  arms  akimbo.  Old 
King  Bradv  affected  a  polite  bow. 

“I  beg  the  pardon  of  yez,  madam,”  he  said,  with  a  deep 
brogue.  “Could  yez  tell  me  who  lives  on  the  top  flure?” 

“Phwat’s  that,  sor?  The  top  flure,  did  yez  say?  Shure, 
it’s  Mrs.  O’Brien.” 

“  Arrah,  that’s  the  name.  Shure,  I  must  see  her.  I  thank 
yez  for  the  kind  information.” 

“Yez  are  welcome,  sor.” 

Thus  the  two  detectives  passed  into  the  tenement  with¬ 
out  suspicion.  Up  the  dingy  stairs  they  went. 

When  they  reached  the  top  floor  they  did  not  rap  on  Mrs. 
O’Brien’s  door.  They  had  no  intention  of  making  her 
acquaintance. 

But  the  took  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  skylight.  It  was 
an  easy  climb  to  reach  the  roof. 

Arrived  here  the  detectives  looked  about  them.  It  was 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  cross  to  the  next  roof. 

Here  was  also  a  skvlight.  This  led  down  into  the  tene¬ 
ment  which  the  Bradys  believed  wras  occupied  by  the  crooks. 

They  listened  at  the  skylight. 

To  their  satisfaction  the  sound  of  voices  was  heard.  But 


no  word-;  could  be  distinguished. 

Old  King  Brady  was  not  the  one  to  stay  here. 


He  was  determined  to  enter  the  tenement.  He  tried  the 
skylight  and  found  that  it  was  not  fastened. 

He  lifted  it.  A  narrow  ladder  led  dowmward  to  the  attic 
floor. 

Down  this  the  Bradys  now  slowly  and  silently  made  their 
way. 

They  were  now  in  the  tenement.  The  upper  story  was 
not  furnished. 

As  silently  as  possible  the  Bradys  made  their  way  down 
the  next  flight  of  stairs.  The  closed  shutters  made  the  house 
dark. 

The  stairs  were  old  and  creaky.  Some  noise  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  On  this  floor  they  caught  the  glimmer  of  lamplight. 

It  came  from  a  crack  under  a  door.  Beyond  this,  voices 
could  be  heard. 

The  Bradys  believed  they  had  the  cue.  They  noiselessly 
crept  toward  this  door. 

But  in  that  instant  an  incident  occurred  which  came  so 
swiftly  and  unexpectedly  that  they  were  unable  to  avert  it. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  flung  open  and  Jack  Bristow 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

The  flood  of  light  revealed  the  Bradys  plainly.  The  fire- 
bug  stopped  aghast  and  startled. 

He  recognized  the  Bradys  as  his  former  companions  on 
the  Hook  and  Ladder  and  gave  a  yell. 

“  Hi,  hi,  boysj  Here’s  Burns  and  Gerald.  They  mustn’t 
get  out  of  here  alive.” 

An  electric  bell  buzzed  on  the  floor  below.  The  rush  of 
heavy  feet  sounded.  Through  the  door  bounded  Peele  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  incendiaries. 

The  Bradys  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  stairway. 

But  the  firebugs  were  upon  them  like  wolves.  Old  King 
Brady  let  out  with  his  right  fist  and  sent  Bristow  reeling 
across  the  hall. 

Harry  struck  out  fiercely.  A  terrific  fight  followed. 

Three  of  the  thugs  leaped  upon  the  young  detective.  He 
fought  like  a  tiger. 

In  their  gyrations  they  came  up  against  the  stair  railing. 

It  gave  way  with  a  crash  and  down  the  stairs  they  rolled. 
Harry  struck  his  head  on  the  lower  stair  and  was  rendered 
half  unconscious. 

Old  King  Brady  was  hard  beset.  But  forced  to  the  end 
of  the  hall  he  was  hurled  against  the  window. 

Sash  and  shutter  gave  way. 

The  old  detective  went  through  and  was.  only  saved  by  the 
fire  escape.  He  grasped  the  iron  railing  and  hung  in  mid¬ 
air. 

It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  his  foes  to  finish  him. 

But  in  some  way  a  cry  was  started: 

“Police!  Police!” 

This  created  a  panic.  The  crooks  scattered  like  chaff  be¬ 
fore  the  wind.  Old  King  Brady  climbed  up  on  the  fire  es¬ 
cape  and  regained  his  breath. 

Harry,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  had  by  this  time  regained 
his  scattered  senses.  He  got  upon  his  feet  and  though  dizzy 
managed  to  climb  the  stairs. 

Just  at  that  moment  Old  King  Brady  came  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow. 
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The  hall  was  now  plainly  revealed  by  the  light  of  day 
from  the  window.  The  door  of  the  crooks’  room  was  ajar. 

Not  one  of  the  incendiaries  was  left  in  the  house.  They 
had  tied  in  terror.  The  alarm,  though  a  false  one,  had  given 
them  a  fright. 

“Ilarry!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  “are  you  all 
right  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  detective.  “What  frightened 
the  birds  away?” 

“Some  one  shouted  that  the  police  were  on  hand.” 

“It  looks  as  if  we  were  masters  of  the  field,”  said  Harry. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AT  THE  FIREMEN’S  BALL. 
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You  are  right,”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “Let  us  look 
over  the  place  while  there  is  time.  They  may  come  back.” 
Do  you  think  they  will  dare  do  that?” 

They  may.” 

The  detectives  stepped;  into  the  room  vacated  by  the 
crooks. 

It  was  furnished  in  a  cheap  way,  with  a  matting  on  the 
door,  several  chairs,  broken  and  repaired,  and  a  large  table,. 

On  the  table  were  glasses,  a  loottle  of  cheap  whiskey,  poker 
chips  and  cards. 

It  was  plain  that  the  gang  had  been  playing  poker  and 
having  a  generally  congenial  time. 

The  Bradys  found  nothing  of  an  incriminating  nature. 
In  this  they  were  much  disappointed. 

Their  enterprise  had  revealed  but  little  and  realized  noth¬ 
ing. 

Just  then  a  step  sounded  on  the  stairs.  The  Bradys 
rushed  out  to  the  landing.  Their  first  impression  was  that 
the  crooks  were  returning,  and  they  anticipated  fresh  trouble 
with  them. 

But  instead  of  the  incendiaries  a  single  individual  came 
slowly  up  the  stairs.  He  was  a  genuine  type  of  Irishman, 
with  a  tuft  of  beard  on  his  chin  and  a  shock  of  red  hair  on 
his  head. 

He  clambered  up  the  stairs  laboriously.  He  saw  the 
Bradys  and  paused. 

He  surveyed  them  a  moment,  with  a  queer  twinkle  in 
his  little  keen  eyes. 

“Phwat  the  divil  are  yez  doin’  in  me  house?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Who  are  yez?  Tell  me,  or  I’ll  have  the  law  on 
yez.” 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  Harry. 

“Me  name,  is  It?  An’  phwat’s  that  to  yez?  I’m  Path- 
rick  Casey,  the  owner  av  this  house.  Are  yez  burglars?” 

“I  assure  you  we  are  not,  Mr.  Casey,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“Then  phwat  are  yez  doin’  here?” 

“We  got  into  the  wrong  house,  it  seems.” 

“It  seems  ye  did.  Shure  ye’ve  scared  away  all  me  lodg¬ 


ers. 


“Your  lodgers?” 

“Yis.” 

“Were  these  chaps  lodgers  or  tenants  of  yours  in  thisj 
house?” 

“Shure,  thev  war!  Thev  have  been  hirin’  furnished 
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rooms  off  me.  Av’  yez  spoil  me  business  I’ll  have  ye  ar- 
risted.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Casey?” 

“It  is  that,  sor.” 

“Well,  we  are  very  sorry.  It’s  all  a  mistake  of  ours.  But 
we’ll  trouble  you  with  our  presence  no  longer.” 

“I  dunno  about  that.  Shure,  who’s  afther  payin’  me  fer 
all  this  damage?” 

“Damage  ?” 

“Yis.  Do  yez  see  the  windy  all  smashed  an’  the  shthair 
railing  broken?  Shure,  ye’ll  settle  fer  that.” 

“Your  lodgers  did  all  that,”  declared  Old  King  Brady. 
“If  they  hadn’t  attacked  us,  it  wouldn’t  have  happened.” 

“  Bad  cess  to  thim  an’  to  yez,  too.  Will  yez  pay  me  the 
damages  ?” 

The  Bradys  looked  at  each  other.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  pay  the  bill,  but  Old  King  Brady  was  a 
great  believer  in  fair  play.  He  knew  the  crooks  would  never 
venture  to  return. 

Mr.  Casey  was  a  needy  man. 

So  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  banknote. 

“Here  is  ten  dollars,  Mr.  Casev,”  he  said.  “That  will 
settle  all  the  damages  we  have  done.” 

The  Irish  landlord  bowed  low. 

“Mither  Mary  bless  yez !”  he  said.  “It’s  a  foine  gentle¬ 
man  yez  are.  An’  yez  are  always  welcome  here.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  old  detective.  “Look  here,  Mr. 
Casey.” 

Well,  sor.” 

Do  you  know  anything  about  these  lodgers  whom  you 
have  had?” 

The  Irishman  looked  puzzled. 

.  “Not  much,”  he  replied.  “I  know  they  paid  me  good 
money  for  me  rooms.” 

Well,  that  is  all.  Good  day,  Mr.  Casey.” 

Good  day  to  yez  an’  luck  go  wid  yez.” 

The  detectives  made  their  way  to  the  street.  They  be¬ 
lieved  Casey’s  story. 

The  incendiary  gang  had  hired  all  the  rooms  in  the 
house  and  made  of  them  a  sort  of  headquarters  in  town. 

The  Bradys  were  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  the  gang  on  the 
street. 

They  had  fled  incontinently  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  show  themselves  again  that  dav. 

But  the  detectives  were  satisfied. 

They  had  at  least  come  into  contact  with  their  birds.  It 
as  no  longer  a  case  of  groping  in  the  dark. 

They  had  something  to  work  on. 

Bo  sure  there  will  be  something  doing  in  a  day  or  two, 
Harry,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  ' 

I  believe  you.  But  we  have  something  on  hand  for  to¬ 
night.” 
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Yes,  we  have.” 
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“Ye  must  be  at  Cooley's  place  on  time.” 

“We  will.” 

“If  young  Coleman  is  there,  well  and  good.  If  he  is 
not - ”  .  ’ 

“  Y  ell  and  good,  just  the  same.  Yre  shall  be  close  on  the 
scent.” 

“Indeed  we  will.” 

The  detectives  were  able  to  accomplish  but  little  more  that 
day.  They  were  satisfied  of  one  thing,  however.  There 
was  a  deep  plot  brewing. 

The  incendiaries  were  about  to  make  another  strike. 
Y  hat  this  was,  and  when,  the  detectives  were  bound  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

In  one  respect  they  felt  safe.  The  crooks  did  not  suspect 
their  identity  or  even  dream  that  detectives  were  on  their 

track. 

» 

The  Bradys  visited  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  young 
Coleman  lived.  The  mansion  which  had  once  been  Chief 
Coleman’s  pride  was  closed  and  dark. 

Dick  Coleman  had  chosen  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  a 
hotel.  , 

So  he  had  closed  the  mansion  and  discharged  the  serv¬ 
ants.  The  grounds  were  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
neglect. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  the  festivities  of  the  firemen's 
muster  were  to  end  in  a  grand  ball. 

The  Bradys  had  heard  Coleman  express  his  intention  of 
attending  this.  If  he  should  do  so  he  would  be  obliged  to 
break  his  meeting  with  the  gang  at  Cooley’s. 

It  was  a  question  writh  tfrfe  Bradys  as  to  whether  he  would 
do  this  or  not. 

The  hour  for  opening  the  ball  came.  Great  crowds 
thronged  their  way  into  the  hall.  The  detectives  knew  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  go  to  Cooley’s  until  midnight. 

So  they  went  to  the  ball. 

Sure  enough,  Coleman  was  there  in  evening  dress.  He 
was  a  trifle  intoxicated. 

The  detectives  occupied  seats  in  the  gallery  and  watched 
the  dance  for  a  time. 

Coleman  was  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  floor. 

He  danced  with  all  the  girls  and  made  himself  quite  lively. 
The  hour  of  eleven  came  and  he  yet  lingered. 

“I  tell  you  he  won’t  go  to  the  meeting,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“It  don’t  look  like  it.” 

“That  means  much.” 

“Indeed  it  does.” 

“There  will  be  a  break  in  the  gang.  Coleman  will  get 
out  of  it.  For  revenge  some  one  of  the  gang  may  incrim¬ 
inate  him.” 

“Turn  the  evidence?”  • 

“Yes.” 

“I  hope  so.  If  we  can  only  secure  that  we  will  convict 
him.  He  ought  to  hang  for  his  fiendish  deed.” 

“What  is  that?”  exclaimed  Olr]  King  Brady,  with  sudden 

interest. 

A  startling  scene  had  been  enacted  on  the  floor  below. 


Jack  Bristow  had  suddenly  appeared  among  the  dancers. 
He  was  in  fireman’s  uniform. 

He  had  placed  a  hand  on  Coleman’s  arm  and  said  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ear. 

Swift  as  a  flash  the  young  reprobate  turned.  He  drew 
his  arm  back  and  gave  Bristow  a  terrible  blow  in  the  face. 

The  fireman  went  down  with  a  crash.  He  sprang  up 
quickly,  with  blood-bespattered  face,  and  would  have  rushed 
upon  his  assailant. 

“Curse  you,  Dick  Coleman  !”  he  yelled  in  voice  that  could 
be  h^ard  in  every  part  of  the  hall. 

“I'll  square  that  account.  I’ll  see  you  hung,  murderer  that 
you  are !  I  can  prove  you  killed  your  old  father,  and  you’ll 
hang  for  it.” 

Coleman  was  the  picture  of  passion  and  hatred.  He  would 
have  rushed  upon  Bristow,  but  the  crowd  held  him  back. 

Bristow  was  ejected  from  the  hall.  The  ball  went  on 
again. 

But  the  Bradys  did  not  stay. 

When  Bristow,  ejected  from  the  dance,  reached  the  street, 
he  paused  at  a  fountain  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  face. 

As  he  turned  after  this  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
pseudo  firemen,  Tom  Burns  and  Dick  Gerald. 

“Hello,  Jack  Bristow,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “How  is 
your  face?” 

“It’s  as  good  as  yours,”  retorted  Bristow. 

“Oh,  come  off.  I  am  in  earnest.  Why  didn’t  you  kill  that 
young  cub  ?” 

“Curse  him  !  I  will  yet !” 

“Well,  you  ought  to.  Mind  you,  we’ve  no  love  for  him.” 

Bristow  remembered  that  Burns  and  Gerald  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  Coleman’s  influence.  He  changed  his  manner. 

“You’re  right,”  he  agreed.  “He  got  you  fellows  fired.” 

“He  is  a  cur.” 

“I  think  so.  I  hate  the  ground  he  walks  on.” 

“So  do  we.  He  killed  his  old  dad,”  said  Harry,  “and  I 
know  it.” 

“I  wish  we  could  prove  it,”  said  Bristow,  eagerly.  “I’d 
do  anything  to  hang  him.” 

“Would  you?” 

“You  bet.”  * 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  quietly,  “I  can  tell  you  how  it  can 
be  done.” 

“How?” 

“We  know  he  is  one  of  the  gang  of  incendiaries.  If  we 
could  find  some  one  to  swear  that  against  him  he  could  be 
easily  convicted.  It  would  be  his  ruin.” 

A  strange  expression  crossed  Bristow’s  face.  A  crafty 
light  shone  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  warily,  “that  might  be.  But  the  fellow 
who  informs  on  him  gives  the  whole  gang  away.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “That  couldn’t  be. 
The  man  who  makes  the  exposure  or  confession  will  be  given 
perfect  immunity  from  the  law.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Bristow,  thoughtfully.  “Do  you  know 
anybody  that  belongs  to  the  gang?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 
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“You  do/’ 

Bristow  turned  livid.  His  face  was  contracted  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  alarm. 

“You  lie!”  he  snapped. 

“Oh,  come  off,  Jack !”  said  Harry,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
“We’re  dead  onto  you ;  but  you  needn't  be  afraid.  Y on  can 
trust  us.” 

The  fellow  recovered  a  bit. 

“What  makes  you  think  I  belong  to  the  gang?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  we  are  not  fools.  We’ve  been  on  the  road  a  bit  our¬ 
selves.  We’re  looking  for  a  graft  also.” 

“You  are?” 

“Yes.  Can  you  give  us  a  tip  ?” 

For  a  moment  Bristow  was  silent.  Then  he  said  in  a 
curt  way : 

“I’m  a  square  man.  You'll  have  to  tackle  somebody  else.” 

“Say,  Jack,  listen  to  reason.” 

“Oh,  go  on.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.  Try  it  on 
some  other  dog.  See !” 

With  this  Bristow  walked  rapidly  away  into  the  darkness. 

The  Bradys  did  not  try  to  follow  him.  They  were  re¬ 
buffed,  but  this  did  not  at  all  disconcert  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AT  COOLEY  S  PLACE. 

The  detectives  knew  that  Bristow  had  gone  to  report  to 
his  pals  at  Cooley’s. 

They  knew  well  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  Boss  Peele 
and  his  followers.  Vengeance  most  dire  would  be  planned 
against  Dick  Coleman  now. 

It  was  plain  that  the  young  reprobate  felt  his  power  to 
defy  his  former  pals  and  to  break  with  them. 

But  they,  in  turn,  would  surely  plan  retaliation.  The 
detectives  knew  that  their  plan  was  to  wait  and  watch  and 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity.  This  would  surely 
come. 

They  at  once  started  for  Cooley’s.  > 

Passing  the  city  line  they  came  to  the  river  and  the  iron 
bridge. 

They  crossed  this  and  saw  the  lights  of  Cooley’s  tavern 
but  a  short  distance  away. 

The  Bradys  used  due  caution. 

They  crept  up  silently  in  the  shadows  until  they  had  a 
good  view  of  the  place.  There  were  lights  in  the  windows, 
but  the  curtains  were  closely  pulled  down. 

Just  then  the  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge. 

A  moment  later  up  to  the  tavern  door  there  dashed  a  cab. 

Half  a  dozen  figures  sprang  out.  They  entered  the  tavern. 

That  .these  were  the  members  of  the  incendiary  gang  the 
Bradys  felt  sure. 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived.  The  detectives  knew 
well  how  important  it  was  that  they  should  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  place. 


But  how  to  gain  this  knowledge  was  a  problem. 

In  the  dark  shadows  they  made  a  detour  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  rear  entrance,  but  it  was  no  doubt  secured. 
Again,  to  attempt  entrance  would  no  doubt  be  impossible 
in  that  quarter. 

But  at  one  corner  of  the  inn  there  was  an  enormous  oak, 
with  spreading  branches. 

One  of  these  branches  extended  under  the  ledge  of  a 
chamber  window.  This  window  was  dark. 

Old  King  Brady  noted  all  the  facts  and  said : 

“Harry,  I  believe  that  is  our  chance.  If  we  can  climb  up 
to  that  window  and  unfasten  it  we  can  get  into  the  tavern.'’ 

“Shall  we  try  it ?” 

“By  all  means.” 

With  the  Bradys  to  think  was  to  act.  Old  King  Brady 
crept  up  under  the  tree  and  pulled  himself  up  onto  the  limb. 

Harry  followed  silently.  •  * 

Along  the  limb  the  old  detective  crept  until  he  was  at  the 
window  ledge. 

Then  the  detectives  were  given  a  surprise.  A  light  sud¬ 
denly  flashed  in  the  window  and  voices  sounded  in  the  room 
within. 

Some  persons  had  just  entered  it. 

They  could  not  be  seen,  for  the  curtain  was  down,  but 
every  word  uttered  could  be  plainly  heard. 

The  Bradj^s  were  elated  at  their  great  fortune.  Nothing 
could  have  worked  better. 

The  voice  of  Boss  Peele,  of  Bristow  and  of  others  could 
be  plainly  heard. 

They  were  raised  at  first  in  directions  to  the  barkeeper. 
Drinks  were  indulged  in. 

Then  the  door  closed  and  there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and 
scraping  of  chairs. 

'Boss  Peele’s  voice  was  heard. 

“We’ll  now  call  this  meetin’  to  order,”  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  the  Bradys  could  plainly  hear.  “We  will  first  hear 
the  reports  of  the  committees  and  then  proceed  to  executive 
session.” 

Immediately  there  was  an  uproar. 

Every  one  tried  to  speak  at  once.  The  result  was  a  long 
and  wordy  wrangle.  Finally  peace  reigned  after  some  forci¬ 
ble  efforts  of  Boss  Peele. 

Then  J ack  Bristow  proceeded  to  tell  his  storv. 

As  he  narrated  his  experience  there  was  a  profound  silence. 

When  he  had  finished  there  was  a  dull  and  sullen  murmur. 
It  was  plain  that  the  gang  was  angry. 

“You  have  heard  the  report  of  Mr.  Bristow,”  said  Peele. 

“Now  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock.  The  indications  are  that 
our  late  compatriot,  Mr.  Coleman,  does  not  intend  to  be 
present  to-night. 

“He  evidently  has  chosen  to  shun  our  society.  Lately  he 
has  come  into  .wealth,  and  this  has  been  the  means  of  <nv- 
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ing  him  a  swelled  head.  If  he  goes  back  on  us  lie  will  pav 
the  penalty.” 

“Aye,  aye!”  chorused  the  gang. 

“We  have  provided  a  punishment  for  traitors.”  continued 
Peele.  “You  all  know  what  it  is.  T  want  ye  to  stand  back 
of  me.” 
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'•  \Yo  will.” 

'*  It  was  his  agreement  to  give  us  a  thousand  dollars  each 
if  we  helped  him  to  burn  Senator  Earle’s  house.  We  did 
it,  but  he  will  not  settle.” 

“  Nor  he  won't  come  to  our  meeting,”  cried  Bristow. 

“Now,  we  have  a  very  important  job  on  hand,”  declared 
rede.  “If  it  works  all  right  ye  can  make  a  fortune  out  of 
it.  But  we  need  his  help.” 

There  was  a  hush.  The  detectives  listened  more  intently. 

“I'll  tell  ye  what  this  job  is,”  declared  Peele,  lowering 
his  voice.  “Ye  know  we  have  been  idle  lately.” 

“Gave  us  work.” 

r  “That’s  what  I'm  going  to  do.” 

“What  is  the  job?” 

“You  know  the  City  Bank?  In  its  vaults  are  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  We  kin  get  it  if  we  work  right.” 

The  gang  was  on  the  qui  vive.  The  Bradys  were  also  in¬ 
tently  listening. 

“Do  ye  mean  to  fire  the  bank?”  asked  one  of  the  gang. 

“No.” 

“What  is  the  game?” 

“It’s  better  than  that.  We  have  Jimmie  Hogan  here  and 
Curly  Smith,  who  know  how  to  crack  a  safe.” 

“Aye,  aye!” 

“Now,  we’ll  sprinkle  a  little  oil  in  the  cellar  of  them  tene¬ 
ments  on  the  next  block.  When  the  firemen  git  there,  every¬ 
body  will  be  so  interested  in  the  fire  that  we  kin  raid  that 
bank.” 

“You  bet,”  cried  Hogan,  the  cracksman.  “That  is  the 
biggest  game  we  ever  tried  yiL” 

“An’  that’s  what  we  need  young  Coleman  fer!”  declared 
Peele. 

“He  is  interested  in  that  bank,  an’  he  could  help  us.  Now 
we’ve  got  to  take  care  of  the  watchman  first.” 

“I’ll  look  arter  him,”  declared  Smith. 

“Do  ye  know  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  leave  the  watchman  to  Curly.” 

“When  will  we  try  the  game?” 

“To-morrer  night,”  said  Peele.  “Now  every  man  must 
be  ready.  Five  of  ye  will  be  firebugs.  Four  more  will  do 
the  bank  job.  Three  will  be  sentries  in  the  street.  So  far 
as  I  know  we  can’t  fail.” 

There  was  a  ripple  of  applause.  The  plan  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all. 

“Now,  in  conclusion,”  said  Peele,  “we  must  act  on  ther 
case  of  Dick  Coleman.” 

“Aye,  aye !”  was  the  cry.  “Show  him  no  mercy.  Death 
to  traitors.” 

“Well  appoint  another  a  committee  of  one  to  interview 
him,”  said  Boss.  “And  I’ll  be  that  committee.” 

The  gang  manifested  approval. 

“If  he  doesn’t  come  into  the  traces,  then  we  11  deal  with 
him.”  i 

A  roar  of  approval  went  up. 

“Now,  we’ll  adjourn,”  said  the  Boss.  But  before  he 
one!  ]  .-ay  more-  a  startling  thing  happened. 

The  bough  on  which  Harry  and  Old  King  Brady  were 


crouched  began  to  snap  and  bend.  The  sound  of  the  branches 
against  the  window  startled  the  crooks. 

“Eavesdroppers!”  yelled  Peele.  “Git  after  ’em,  boys. 
Don’t  let  ’em  get  away  alive.” 

With  yells  of  fear  and  rage  the  gang  rushed  from  the 
room. 

Peele  himself  tore  down  the  curtain  and  threw  up  the 
window. 

“It’s  all  up,  Harry!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “Skip  for 
your  life.” 

But  the  young  detective  had  already  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

The  old  detective  followed  him. 

But  before  they  could  get  away  around  the  corner  of  the 
building  rushed  their  foes. 

What  followed  was  most  exciting. 

The  detectives  in  a  twinkling  were  surrounded  by  the 
crooks.  They  rushed  upon  the  Bradys  like  wolves. 

The  detectives  fought  like  demons. 

But  the  odds  were  against  them. 

A  blow  on  the  head  sent  Old  King  Brady  to  the  ground. 
Harry  was  hurled  upon  his  back.  v  . 

In  a  twinkling  the  Bradys  were  helpless. 

“Bring  ’em  into  the  tavern!”  cried  Peele,  excitedly. 
“Let’s  see  who  they  are.” 

The  Bradys  were  dragged  into  the  tap-room  of  the  tavern. 

Chris  Cooley,  the  proprietor,  was  in  league  with  the 
crooks. 

He  made  no  demur. 

The  two  detectives  were  dragged  into  the  light  and  the 
crooks  with  one  accord  gave  a  great  yell. 

“It’s  ther  two  firemen !” 

“It’s  Gerald  an’  Burns!” 

Bristow  was  the  most  astonished  of  all.  He  instantly  con¬ 
fronted  the  detectives. 

“Did  ve  f oiler  me  here?”  he  demanded.  » 

“Of  course  we  did,”  said  Harry. 

“What  did  ye  do  it  for?” 

“We  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  ye  did,  eh?  Well,  I  reckon  ye  found  out.” 

“Yes.” 

i 

Peele  had  listened  with  interest. 

“What’s  all  this,  Jack?”  he  asked. 

Bristow  explained  matters.  He  told  of  the  desire  of  the 
Bradys  to  join  the  gang.  Peele  listened  intently. 

“Is  that  all  ther  reason  ye  had  fer  playin’  the  spy?”  he 
demanded.  * 

“We  jest  wanted  to  know  what  was  goin’  on,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “If  ye’ll  take  us  we’ll  jine  ye.” 

Peele  looked  at  his  pals. 

“What  do  ye  think,  boys  ?”  he  asked.  “  Can  we  trust  these 
chaps  ?” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  fate  of  the  Bradys 
hung  in  the  balance. 

“Ye  see,  they  know  our  game,”  said  Peele.  “Perhaps  it’s 
the  safest  thing  we  can  do.” 

“We’ll  stand  by  ye,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Give  us 
a  chance.” 
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But  Bristow  stepped  forward. 

“Don't  ye  do  it,  chief,’’  he  said.  “1  believe  they’re  in¬ 
formers  an’  spies.  Leastwise  keep  ’em  tied  up  till  after  to- 
morrer  night’s  job.” 

One  moment  Peele  hesitated.  Then  he  cried : 

“Ye’re  right,  boys.  We'll  keep  them  in  some  safe  place 
until  after  the  bank  job  is  over.” 

“  Then  if  they  can  prove  themselves  we  kin  see  about  takin' 
’em.” 

“You're  right.” 

The  Bradys  were  now  placed  on  their  feet.  Chris  Cooley 
said: 

“I’ve  got  a  good,  safe  place  fer  ’em  in  my  wine  cellar.” 

“Lock  ’em  good  an’  tight!”  cried  Peele.  “It  won’t  do 
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ter  let  ’em  escape.” 

“All  right.” 

Strong  hands  forced  the  Bradys  to  descend  into  the  damp 
and  musty  cellar.  A  heavy  oaken  door  closed  behind  them. 
They  were  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  I  v 

\  BEHIND  TIME. 

It  was  dark  and  foul  and  musty  in  the  wine  cellar. 

The  Bradys  heard  the  footsteps  of  their  captors  die  out. 

They  were  alone. 

“Well,  Harry,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Here  is  a  pretty 
state  of  affairs.” 

“I  should  say  so.” 

“We  cannot  remain  here.  We  must  make  our  escape.” 

“Do  vou  see  any  way  to  do  it?” 

“Not  yet.”* 

The  two  detectives  could  not  see  an  object  about  them. 

The  darkness  was  Stygian. 

,r 

But  there  was  one  thing  the  crooks  had  overlooked.  They 
had  failed  to  search  the  two  prisoners. 

Old  King  Brady  was  possessed  of  his  pocket  lantern  and 
even  his  revolver. 

When  assured  that  the  crooks  were  beyond  hearing,  he 
drew  out  the  lantern  and  flashed  its  rays  about. 

It  was  a  dismal,  damp  dungeon. 

On  all  sides  were  walls  of  stone.' 

The  masonry  was  solid  and  heavy.  It  could  not  be  easily 
displaced. 

The  door  was  of  heaviest  and  strongest  oak.  It  would 
not  yield  with  any  ordinary  force. 

Carefully  the  old  detective  examined  it.  The  lock  was  on 
the  outside. 

There  were  no  windows. 

Overhead  were  the  beams  and  flooring  of  the  tavern.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  dislodge  a  board  or  cut  a  way 
out. 

But  this  would  be  only  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

After  a  long,  fruitless  examination  the  Bradys  found  a 
heap  #f  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar.  This  afforded  a 
fairly  comfortable  resting  place. 


They  were  much  fatigued,  and  sitting  down  soon  yielded 
to  sleep. 

How  long  they  slept  they  never  knew.  They  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  harsh  voice.  Then  the  door  clanged. 

The  Bradys  started  up  to  see  a  bit  of  candle  stuck  in  the  1 
stone  floor. 

Beside  it  was  a  plate  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water. 

It  was  a  wretched  bit  of  fare,  but  they  were  hungry  and 
so  made  the  heartiest  meal  they  could  on  it. 

Old  King  Brady  then  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  that 
it  was  almost  noon  of  the  next  day. 

This  gave  him  a  shock. 

“Harrv!”  he  cried.  “This  will  never  do.  We  must  get 
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out  of  here  some  way.  That  gang  must  never  be  allowed  to 
break  that  bank.” 

Harry’s  head  and  limbs  ached.  He  was  stiff  from  the 
%/ 

dampness  of  the  cellar. 

“I  am  with  you,  partner,”  he  declared.  “But  how  can 
we  get  out?” 

The  old  detective  again  lit  his  lantern.  Only  twelve  hours 
more  and  the  firebugs  would  have  carried  out  their  purpose. 

This  must  be  frustrated. 

The  old  detective  was  desperate. 

For  hours  he  examined  every  part  of  .the  masonry  and 
looked  for  a  possible  avenue  of  escape.  But  he  was  baffled. 

Hours  passed  until  finally  his  watch  told  him  that  it  was 
evening. 

“Is  there  no  way  we  can  avert  that  awful  crime?”  cried 
Harry,  despairingly.  “We  seem  to  be  helpless.” 

“So,  indeed,  we  are.” 

It  was  a  galling  thought  to  the  Bradys.  They  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  intended  burning  of  the 
tenements  and  the  robbery  of  the  bank. 

But  yet  they  were  helpless. 

For  a  time  they  were  plunged  in  despair.  Then  they' 
heard  footsteps. 

A  light  flashed  into  the  cellar. 

A  face  appeared  in  the  doorway.  It  was  the  face  of  Chris 
Cooley. 

Old  King  Brady  had  dodged  behind  the  door.  As  Cooley 
had  appeared  and  the  door  swung  open  a  foot  or  more,  the 
old  detective  acted. 

Like  a  flash  he  struck  downward  with  his  right  arm. 

Cooley  turned  his  head.  But  he  was  just  too  late. 

The  blow  took  him  full  in  the  neck.  It  took  every  bit  of 
power  from  him. 

He  dropped  his  lantern  and  pitched  forward  into  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Then  Old  King  Brady  sprang  upon  him. 

Cooley  was  helpless,  however.  Harry  leaped  to  his  part¬ 
ner’s  assistance. 

In  a  trice  the  two  detectives  had  bound  the  tavern  keeper. 

lie  lay  helpless  on  his  back.  He  was  more  terrified  than 
afigry. 

Don  t  kill  me,  he  pleaded.  “I  ain’t  done  ye  no  harm.” 

Don  t  be  afraid,  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Your  life  is 
safe.  But  tell  me,  are  anv  of  the  gang  upstairs'?” 

“No,  oh  no!” 

“Don't  lie  to  me.” 
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"It  is  true.” 

"All  right.  We  will  leave  you  here  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Cooley.  But  we  shall  see  you  again." 

With  this  the  detectives  picked  up  the  lantern  and  made 
their  way  into  the  outer  cellar.  A  few  moments  later  they 
were  in  the  tap-room  of  the  tavern.  Nobody  was  there. 

The  coast  was  clear. 

The  Bradvs  made  their  way  out  of  doors.  It  was  now 
half-past  ten. 

An  hour  and  a  half  to  midnight.  They  believed  it  would 
be  possible  to  reach  the  scene  in  time. 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  the  gang  would  get  in  their  work 
before  midnight. 

The  Bradys’  plans  were  to  notify  the  police  and  surround 
the  bank  and  the  doomed  tenements. 

If  any  of  the  gang  escaped  then  they  would  be  shrewd  in¬ 
deed. 

They  started  with  all  speed  for  the  town.  They  reached 
the  bridge. 

From  this  point  a  good  view  of  the  city  could  be  had. 

The  Bradys  had  half  crossed  the  bridge  when  a  distant 
sound  came  to  their  ears.  It  was  most  thrilling. 

Clang !  Clang ! 

It  was  the  fire-alarm. 

The  blow  had  been  struck.  The  dark  game  was  on. 

“There  it  goes!”  cried  Harry.  “Oh,  come  on,  partner. 
We  must  do  something  to  avert  that  deed.” 

o 

The  Bradys  were  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  bank-break¬ 
ing  as  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  which  must  ensue  in 
the  tenement  house  fire. 

On  they  ran  with  all  speed. 

But  it  seemed  an  interminable  distance  to  the  city. 

Already  they  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  fire  companies 
and  the  blasts  of  trumpets.  The  din  became  terrible. 

Lights  flashed  everywhere. 

People  rushed  from  their  homes  and  thronged  to  the 
scene.  The  horror  of  the  fire  fiend  was  again  upon  them. 

Breathlessly  the  detectives  ran  on.  But  even  as  they  did 
so  they  knew  or  felt  that  it  was  hopeless. 

Soon  they  were  in  the  streets. 

It  was  of  no  use  now  to  go  to  police  headquarters.  The 
police  were  at  the  fire. 

Then  the  Bradys  turned  into  the  main  street  and  the 
scene  burst  upon  them. 

The  tenements  were  in  flames. 

The  firemen  were  working  like  fiends.  Ladders  were  run 
up  and  every  effort  made  to  save  human  life. 

People  were  in  nearly  every  window  frantically  beseech¬ 
ing  help.  It  was  a  most  agonizing  sight. 

The  impulse  was  upon  the  Bradys  to  stop  and  assist  in  the 
rescue  work.  But  duty  demanded  that  they  try  to  capture 
the  fiends  who  had  done  this  thing. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  now  at  the  bank 
engaged  in  cracking  the  big  safe. 

As  the  detectives  rushed  into  the  crowd  they  came  upon 
the  chief  of  police. 

Hurriedly  and  in  a  few  words  they  explained  everything 

to  him. 
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But  he  was  a  strong-headed  and  stupid  martinet.  He 
hesitated. 

“I  can’t  take  any  men  from  here,”  he  objected.  “I  need 
them  all.” 

“What?”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “Will  you  stand  here 
and  allow  that  bank  to  be  looted  and  the  incendiaries  es¬ 
cape?” 

The  chief  shrugged  his  shoulders.  But  he  saw  the  point. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  sluggishly.  “I’ll  call  up  a  squad.” 

He  started  leisurely  away  through  the  crowd  to  do  this. 

Old  King  Brady  was  frantic. 

“Come  on,  Harry!”  he  cried.  “That  slow  fool  will  not 
get  around  for  an  hour.  It  will  be  too  late  then.” 

“But  they  will  be  too  many  for  us.” 

“We  must  resort  to  strategy,  then.  They  must  not  es¬ 
cape.” 

The  two  Bradys  sped  down  the  street  at  full  speed  for  the 
bank.  In  a  few  minutes  they  saw  the  building. 

They  saw  a  dark  figure  glide  around  a  corner  and  into 

an  allev. 

* 

“That  is  one  of  the  sentries,”  declared  the  old  detective. 

“Yes.” 

“He  has  gone  to  give  the  alarm.  He  saw  us  coming.” 

“In  that  case  we  are  too  late.” 

The  words  had  barely  left  his  lips  when  the  Bradys  were 
given  a  shock. 

There  was  a  trembling  of  the  pavements  and  a  muffled 
explosion.  The  detectives  needed  no  other  hint.  They 
knew  what  it  meant.  / 

The  safe  had  been  blown  open. 

They  did  not  hesitate  longer.  Drawing  their  revolvers 
they  dashed  down  the  street. 

Crack ! 

Harry  felt  the  wind  of  the  bullet  on  his  cheek.  He  did 
not  stop. 

Crack  !  Crack ! 

The  bullets  came  from  the  sentries.  The  Bradvs  answered 

*/ 

the  shots.  * 

All  went  wide,  however.  The  detectives  saw  a  light  in 
the' bank  window. 

They  dashed  up  the  steps  and  through  the  open  door. 
The  counting-room  door  was  locked.  Through  the  glass 
panel  the  Bradys  saw  dark  figures  by  the  safe. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  old  detective  fired  through  the  panel. 
The  glass  flew  everywhere. 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  inside  and  released  the 
springlock.  This  caused  the  door  to  fly  open. 

Into  the  counting  room  burst  the  Bradys.  But  they  were 
too  late. 

As  they  leaped  the  counter  they  saw  this. 

Scattered  about  were  the  drawers  and  compartmehts,  all 
empty.  Papers  littered  the  floor  completely.  The  robbery 
had  been  enacted. 

The  bags  of  coin  were  intact.  But  the  bankbills  were 
gone.  The  Bradys  did  not  pause  to  investigate,  but  started 
in  pursuit. 

They  dashed  into  the  inner  office  and  found  a  window 
open. 
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The  dead  body  of  the  watchman  lay  on  the  floor.  The 
detectives  leaped  through  the  window  into  a  court.  But 
yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  crooks. 

They  had  scattered  in  all  directions.  It  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  track  them. 

Deeply  chagrined  the  Bradys  turned  back.  They  reached 
the  bank  just  as  the  squad  of  police  came  down  the  street. 

“No  use,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  scornfully.  “You'd 
better  go  back  to  the  fire.  That  is  easier  work  for  you. 
You’re  too  dead  slow  for  anything  else.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  NEW  GAME. 

“Where  are  your  bank  robbers?”  demanded  the  chief. 

“Gone!” 

“What?” 

“They’ve  got  through  and  departed.  If  you  had  been 
prompt  we  would  have  caught  them.” 

The  chief  was  much  taken  back.  But,  like  all  of  his 
class,  he  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  his  mistake. 

The  police  surrounded  the  bank. 

The  coroner  came  in  haste  to  take  charge  of  the  watch¬ 
man’s  body.  Even  the  excitement  of  the  tenement  fire  was 
paled  by  the  robbery  of  the  bank. 

The  crowd  rushed  from  the  fire  to  the  bank.  But  the  po¬ 
lice  had  formed  a  cordon  about  it. 

This  was  the  worst  blow  that  Fall  City  had  yet  received. 
Fully  a  score  of  lives  were  lost  in  the  fire.  Over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  were  taken  from  the  bank. 

It  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  Fall 
City.  The  whole  population  was  aghast. 

When  day  dawned  the  sickening  work  of  taking  bodies 
from  the  ruins  was  begun.  The  bank  was  given  oVer  to 
its  directors. 

The  blow  was  a  hard  one. 

But  the  long-suffering  community  was  now  aroused.  A 
great  indignation  meeting  was  called. 

The  city  fathers  attended  and  measures  were  taken,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  wipe  out  the. treacherous  gang  of  incen¬ 
diaries.  Heavy  rewards  were  offered. 

Armed  men  patrolled  the  streets,  and  the  police  force 
was  doubled.  But  all  this  was  quite  useless. 

For  the  incendiaries  were  far  beyond  pursuit.  It  was  not 
likely  they  would  appear  again  in  Fall  City  right  away. 

The  Bradys  were  much  discomfited  at  the  failure  of  their 
efforts. 

But  they  did  not  lose  courage. 

They  now  adopted  a  new  game.  They  recalled  the  vow 
of  vengeance  on  young  Coleman  made  by  the  gang. 

“We  will  keep  Coleman  in  sight,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“That  should  sooner  or  later  give  us  a  line  on  the  gang.” 

“I  agree  with  you,”  declared  Harry.  “They  will  not  fail 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him.”  | 

Coleman,  however,  kept  pretty  much  in  retirement  after! 


the  firemen’s  ball.  Whether  the  threat  of  Jack  Bristow  had 
terrified  him  or  not,  it  was  not  easy  to  say.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  dark. 

The  Bradys  therefore  decided  upon  a  daring  move. 

Coleman  had  never  suspected  their  identity  as  detective-. 

To  him  they  had  been  simply  a  couple  of  his  father’s  fa¬ 
vorite  firemen.  He  had  acquired  a  special  hatred  for  them 
on  many  accounts. 

But  the  Bradys,  in  spite  of  this,  decided  to  visit  him.  So 
they  went  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  now  living  and  tapped 
at  his  room  door.  A  negro  servant  appeared.  The  Bradys 
said : 

“Tell  Mr.  Coleman  that  Burns  and  Gerald  have  some 
important  news  for  him.” 

Had  the  Bradys  sent  in  their  carrds  they  would  have  failed 
to  be  received.  They  recognized  this  fact. 

But  the  wording  of  their  message  caught  the  young  vil¬ 
lain’s  curiosity.  After  some  while  the  servant  returned. 

“Marse  Coleman  see  you  gemmens,”  he  said.  “Walk  in.” 

The  detectives  were  led  into  the  inner  room.  In  a  moment  • 
Dick  Coleman  appeared.  He  looked  bloated  and  heavy  and 
greeted  the  detectives  with  a  curt  nod. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked. 

“We  want  to  have  a  candid  talk  with  you,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

The  young  reprobate  frowned. 

“My  time  is  valuable,”  he  said. 

“So  is  ours.  But  we  are  willing  to  put  it  against  yours.” 

“Well,  what?” 

“You  are  in  great  danger.” 

Coleman’s  eyes  flashed. 

“Indeed!”  * 

“It  is  true.  We  have  the  evidence.  There  are  assassins 
on  your  track.” 

“Oh,  give  us  something  easy.” 

“You  don’t  believe  it?” 

“No.”  * 

“Well,  it  is  true.”  *  ] 

“Who  are  they?”  J 

“Boss  Peele  and  Jack  Bristow.  In  fact,  all  the  firebugs.” 

Young  Coleman’s  face  turned  livid. 

“What  do  you  know  about  the  firebugs?”  he  demanded. 

“We  have  been  with  them  at  Cooley’s.  We  were  at  the  last 
meeting  when  they  voted  to  kill  you.” 

“To  kill  me ?” 

“Yes.”  ^ 

“What  for?” 

“Because  you  are  a  traitor.  You  have  gone  back  on  them 
and  they  are  going  to  have  revenge.” 

Oh,  that  is  the  way  of  it,  eh?"  said  Coleman,  coolly, 
y  ^ end  you  here  to  tell  me  that?” 

“No.” 

“How  is  it  that  you  are  here?” 

“We  don’t,  want  to  see  murder  done.” 

Coleman  was  silent  a  moment.  The  utter  degeneracy  of 
his  nature  was  revealed  when  he  said,  craftily : 

“Do  you  want  to  make  some  money?” 

“Monev?” 
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“How  much?” 

“A  cool  thousand. ” 

The  Brad  vs  affected  eager  interest. 

“Sure  we  do.  How  can  it  be  done?” 

“Have  you  got  nerve?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Can  you  play  a  deep  game  ?  Work  a  sharp  trick  ?  Have 
you  got  the  grit  to  slit  a  man’s  throat  to  carry  a  point?” 

Coleman  paused.  The  Bradys  were  quite  overcome. 

In  all  their  career  they  had  never  met  so  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened  and  depraved  a  young  monster  as  this. 

But  the  game  demanded  simulation  and  they  accorded  it. 

“  Well,  you  can  bet  we  are  your  oysters,  if  there  is  money 
enough  in  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Isn't  a  cool  thousand  enough?” 

“  One  thousand  each  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  will  do.” 

“All  right.  Now  you  swear  to  stand  by  me,”  said  Cole¬ 
man. 

“We  do.” 

“Very  good.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  my  game.” 

He  lit  a  cigarette. 

Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  tablet  and  pencil. « 

“I  assume  that  you  came  here  to-day  to  get  some  money 
for  your  information,”  he  said. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  want  to  see  you  killed.” 

“  Oh,  bah !  Let  up  on  that.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  that 
sort  of- thing.  You  knew  you’d  get  some  money  from  me.” 

“Well — perhaps  so,”  admitted  Harry. 

“That  is  it.  I  knew  it,”  said  the  young  reprobate,  with 
much  satisfaction.  “Now  I’ll  tell  you  my  plan.  It  is  true 
that  I  used  to  be  in  with  the  gang. 

“Now  I  am  sick  of  it.  But  they  insist  on  holding  me 

“I'm  out  of  it,  just  the  same.  They  are  mad  and  seek 
to  kill  me  for  what  they  call  revenge. 

“I  don’t  fear  them.  But,  for  self-protection,  I  am  going 
to  try  and  get  in  my  blow  first.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,  I  will  send  them  a  message  to  come  to  my  house 
to-morrow  night.  I  mean  the  old  mansion.  It  hasn’t  been 
opened  for  a  long  time. 

“Now,  we’ll  rig  up  a  trap'in  the  floor  to-morrow.  When 
we  get  them  all  into  the  room  we'll  drop  them  into  the  cellar 
and  we  will  shoot  them  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

“Then  we  will  put  the  bodies  into  a  quicklime  vat  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  them.  Do  you  see  ?” 

This  most  appalling  plan  caused  the  Bradys  to  shiver. 

But  they  concealed  their  real  emotions.  Old  King  Brady 
said : 

“That  is  capital !  We  will  have  rare  sport.  Nothing 
could  be  better,” 

*  “Then  you’ll  be  on  hand  in  the  evening  to  help  me  rig  the 

trap?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“What?” 

“We  have  lo-t  track  of  the  gang.” 


“Oh,  1  know  how  to  reach  them.  Leave  that  to  me.” 

“All  right.” 

The  Bradys  arose.  There  was  a  cruel,  evil  smile  about? 
Coleman’s  mouth.  He  gave  the  detectives  a  fixed  stare. 

“If  you  go  back  on  me  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,”  he 
said. 

“Don't  you  fear  that,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “We  will 
stand  by  you.” 

With  this,  they  left  the  room.  When  they  reached  the 
street  Harry  looked  at  Old  King  Brady. 

“In  all  my  career,”  he  declared,  “T  have  never  come  upon 
so  depraved  a  wretch.” 

“Nor  I.” 

“  He  is  worse  than  Jesse  Pomeroy.” 

“That  is  true.  Bv  instinct  he  is  a  murderer,  thief  and 

xj  y 

firebug.” 

“I  think,  though,  that  we  can  trap  the  whole  gang,  if 
we  can  only  get  the  police  to  co-operate  with  us.” 

“I  think  it  can  be  done.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
selected  men.  The  regnlar  force  is  too  slow.” 

“Let  us  go,  and  see  Marshal  Scott.” 

The  city  marshal  was  in  his  office  as  they  entered.  Un¬ 
reservedly  the  Bradys  laid  all  before  him. 

The  veteran  marshal  was  stunned. 

“Is  Dick  Coleman  that  sort  of  a  chap ?”  he  gasped.  “On 
my  word  that  is  awful.  But  your  plan  is  a  sure  thing.” 

“We  want  twenty  shrewd,  trusty  men.” 

“You  shall  have  them.” 

“They  must  be  men  of  experience  and  tact  or  the  game 
will  fail.” 

“Never  fear.  I  have  just  the  right  ones  in  mind.  I  will 
be  on  hand  personally.  Now  what  is  your  plan?” 

The  Bradvs  outlined  it. 

The  officers  were  to  surround  the  house  and  wait  for  a 
signal  to  close  in. 

It  was  deemed  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  capture  the  whole 
gang. 

“In  my  opinion  that  will  terminate  the  career  of  Boss 
Peele  and  his  gang.” 

“Then  it  is  your  belief  that  Boss  Peele  is  the  king  of  the 
firebugs  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Surely  the  town  will  be  greatly  in  your  debt.  You  ought 
to  study  the  detective  profession,”  said  the  marshal. 

The  Bradys  smiled. 

“It  is  possible  that  we  may,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

With  this  thev  took  their  leave. 

J 

They  then  went  to  their  lodgings  and  turned  in  for  a  good 
night  of  sleep.  Nothing  could  be  done  until  the  morrow. 

The  Bradys  were  much  encouraged  with  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  > 

They  slept  soundly  and  were  astir  early  the  next  morning. 

They  lost  no  time,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Coleman 
mansion.  The  great  house  presented  a  deserted  appearance. 

But  young  Coleman  appeared  from  behind  a  clump  of 
shrubbery. 

“You  are  on  hand  good  and  early,”  lie  declared.  “I 
think  you  will  do.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  VARIOUS  THINGS  HAPPEN. 

“ We’ll  stick  bv  you,”  declared  the  detectives.  “ We’re 
ready  for  work.” 

“All  right.  1  have  tools  in  the  house.  I  didn’t  dare  to 
hire  carpenters.  I  think  we  can  do  it  ourselves.’’ 

“Indeed  we  can/’  declared  Old  King  Brady.  “I  am  a 
carpenter.” 

“You  are?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good  for  you!”  declared  young  Coleman,  with  elation. 
“You  are  all  right.  If  you  stick  by  me  I'll  see  that  you  get 
a  good  thing.” 

“Don’t  you  fear  !”  cried  Harry.  “We'll  stick  by  you.” 

Coleman  now  led  the  wav  to  the  door  of  the  mansion. 

v' 

He  inserted  a  key  and  opened  the  door.  Then  they  stepped 
into  a  great  hall. 

The  Coleman  mansion  was  richly  furnished.  But  the 
musty  air  showed  that  its  furnishings  would  soon  become 
ruined. 

Coleman  closed  the  door  and  locked  it  behind  them. 

Then  he  led  the  way  into  the  dining  room.  It  was  un¬ 
carpeted. 

For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  an^easier  matter  to  con¬ 
struct  the  trap.  Tools  were  produced  and  work  begun. 

As  Old  King  Brady  had  declared,  he  was  familiar  with 
carpenter  work.  The  saw  was  used  to  cut  the  boards  and 
cross  timbers. 

Then  a  clever  idea  was  invented.  The  section  of  flooring 
was  supported  by  posts  so  arranged  that  by  pressing  upon 
a  loose  board  in  one  corner  of  the  room  the  entire  line  of 
posts  would  fall. 

Coleman  was  delighted. 

Already  he  saw  the  gang  struggling  in  the  debris  of  the 
abyss  and  himself  coolly  shooting  them  like  wolves  in  a  pen. 

To  him  it  promised  rare  sport. 

After  several  hours' of  hard  work,  the  trap  was  all  com¬ 
pleted. 

Then  the  detectives  took  their  leave. 

“The  gang  will  be  here  at  ten  o’clock,”  said  Coleman. 
“They  will  come  in  one  by  one.  You  are  to  hide  behind  the 
curtains.  When  I  spring  the  trap  jump  out  and  do  all  the 
shooting  you  can.  We  will  wipe  them  totally  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.” 

He  laughed  in  a  fierce,  chuckling  way. 

The  Bradys  shivered. 

They  were  glad  to  get  into  the  open  air.  They  did  not 
like  the  company  of  this  monster  of  depravity. 

The  afternoon  was  before  them. 

They  went  down  town. 

As  it  happened  they  met  Marshal  Scott  at  the  door  of 
the  post  office. 

“Well,”  asked  the  marshal,  eagerly,  “how  is  the  game 
progressing?” 

“To  a  complete  success.” 

“Good.” 
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“Now  you  will  have  your  men  on  hand  without  fail.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  gang  is  to  be  on  hand  at  ten  o’clock.  The  signal 
will  be  a  pistol  shot.  When  you  hear  that  rush  to  the  house.” 

“All  right.” 

The  detectives  had  left  the  marshal  and  turned  down  the 
street  when  Harry  clutched  Old  King  Brady  s  arm. 

“Look!”  he  exclaimed. 

“What?” 

“Do  you  see  that  chap  over  there  in  a  farmer’s  garb? 
Does  he  look  familiar?” 

A  man,  who  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  country  Rube,  was 
looking  intently  into  a  shop  window. 

But  in  that  window  was  a  large,  oval  mirror.  Old  King 
Brady  guessed  the  truth  that  he  was  gazing  at  them  in  the 
mirror. 

There  was  certainly  something  familiar  about  the  fellow. 

“Jack  Bristow!”  he  muttered. 

“That’s  just  who  it  is,”  said  Harry. 

The  detectives  looked  carelessly  away  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  suspicions  of  the  crook.  But  they  kept  a.  line  on  him. 

After  some  while  Bristow  moved  away  from  the  window. 

At  the  street  corner  he  joined  a  stout  man,  dressed  in  blue 
jeans  and  carrying  a  whip. 

In  spite  of  his  disguise  the  Bradys  knew  Boss  Peele. 

The  two  incendiaries  felt  secure.  They  did  not  dream 
that  they  were  spotted  by  the  two  greatest  sleuths  in 
America. 

“Fools  !”  said  Old  King  Brady,  quietly.  “They  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  mistake  of  their  lives.” 

“That  is  right.” 

“They  made  fully  twenty  thousand  each  out  of  that  bank 
job.  If  they  were  wise  they’d  get  out  of  the  country.” 

“The  old  story  of  the  moth  and  the  flame.” 

“Yres.”  ^  . 

“Not  satisfied  with  a  fair  thing  they  hope  to  win  more.” 

“This  time  they  will  win  a  home  forever  behind  bars.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“So  do  I,  for  I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  longing  to  get 
back  to  old  New  York.  This  case  is  getting  stale.” 

Harry  laughed  merrily. 

“I  believe  you  are  homesick.” 

“Well,  I  am  always  a  trifle  when  I  get  away  from  New 
h  ork.  It  is  the  only  place  on* earth  for  me,  and  it  is  my 
home.” 

“Same  here !”  declared  Harry.  “Well,  to  while  awav  the 
time,  let  us  shadow  these  two  smart  crooks.” 

“Very  good.”  . 

The  Bradys  very  cleverly  shadowed  the  two  incendiaries 
into  a  side  street.  Here  they  drifted  into  a  bar  room. 

The  Bradys  managed  to  slip  in  behind  them.  While  the 

crooks  were  drinking  at  the  bar  thev  made  their  wav  into 

**  « 

a  slip  and  pulled  the  curtain. 

The  Bradys  could  now  observe  and  not  be  observed. 

For  some  while  Bristow  and  Peele  stood  at  the  Kir.  Then 
suddenly  a  couple  of  backwoodsmen  entered. 

One  of  them,  by  some  accident,  trod  on  lYele’s  toe  as  he 
stepped  up  to  the  bar. 
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Instead  of  apologizing  he  turned  a  sour  face  upon  the 
incendiary  and  growled : 

“Do  ye  want  the  whole  earth?” 

Peele  was  instantly  angry. 

“You  dirty  cur!”  he  hissed.  “I  am  a  gentleman  and  I 
demand  an  apology.” 

“Ye  do,  eh  ?” 

“I  do.” 

The  backwoodsman  turned  and  very  deliberately  spat  in 
Peele's  face. 

It  was  a  startling  and  unexpected  act.  For  a  moment 

Peele  was  livid  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

%  ' 

Murder  glittered  in  his  eves. 

Without  a  word  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  point  blank  at 
his  insulter.  v. 

The  backwoodsman  would  have  been  a  dead  man  then  and 
there  had  it  not  been  for  his  companion. 

He  struck  up  Peele’s  arm  and  the  bullet  crashed  into  the 
ceiling.  The  barkeeper  leaped  over  the  bar  and  between 
the  two  combatants. 

Peele,  raving  like  a  maniab  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
tried  to  get  at  the  woodsman. 

The  result  might  have  been  a  tragedy  then  and  there,  but 
for  the  bartender  and  the  proprietor  and  his  assistant. 

They  closed  in  about  the  two  men  and  separated  them. 

“I  don’t  keer  how  much  ye  fight  if  ye  go  out  into  the 
street,”  said  the  proprietor.  “But  I  won’t  have  it  goin’  on 
in  here.” 

“Curse  him.  He’s  insulted  me!”  howled  Peele.  j“I’ll 
have  his  heart.” 

“Ye’ll  hev  nothin’,  ye  country  Rube !”  growled  the  back¬ 
woodsman. 

“Oh,  ye  think  I’m  a  Rube,  do  }fe?”  yelled  Peele.  “I’ll 
show  ye.  Let  me  go.  I  won’t  touch  him  in  here,  but  I  dare 
him  to  come  out  into  the  street.” 

“I’m  your  huckleberry !”  cried  the  woodsman,  raising  his 
brawny  arm. 

The  two  men  were  released  and  started  for  the  street. 

But  Bristow  put  his  hand  on  Peele’s  arm  and  said : 

“Ye  can’t  do  it,  pard;  it’ll  be  our  finish,  sure.” 

Peele  saw  the  point. 

He  was  murderously  angry,  but  he  saw  that  to  fight  in  the 
street  would  mean  arrest  and  perhaps  ruin. 

It  would  never  do  for  him  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  the 

law. 

So  he  paused. 

“Hold  on,  friend,”  he  said,  curtly.  “We  can’t  fight 
around  here  with  safety.  I  suggest  that  we  go  out  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  we’ll  settle  it.” 

“ C )h,  ye’re  squealin’,  eh  ?”  sneered  the  woodsman.  “  That’s 
jest  what  I  expected.  Come  in  and  hev  a  drink,  boys.  He’s 
afraid  to  fight.  I  knew  he  was  a  Rube.” 

Peele  was  white  with  rage. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  get 
his  revenge  with  safety.  But  he  gritted : 

“Wait,  you’ll  eat  those  words,  my  fine  dandy.  The  next 
time  J  you  we’ll  settle  the  score!” 


The  woodsman  laughed  coarsely  and  went  back  into  the 
saloon. 

Peele  and  Bristow  slunk  away  up  the  street.  Behind 
them,  vigilant  and  keen,  were  the  detectives. 

This  incident  put  Peele  into  a  bad  humor.  The  two 
villains  walked  on  until  they  came  to  a  public  park. 

Then  they  sat  down  on  an  iron  settee  under  a  fringe  of 
shrubbery. 

The  Bradys  instantly  crept  up  behind  them.  The  detect¬ 
ives  could  hear  every  word  spoken. 

“I  was  never  so  mad  in  my  life,”  gritted  Peele.  “I’ll 
have  that  feller’s  heart.” 

“Do  ye  know  who  he  is?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  I  do.” 

“Good!  Who  is  he?” 

“He  is  Big  Henry,  the  log  driver.  He  belongs  up  in  the 
Navesink  region.” 

Peele  ground  his  teeth. 

“He  spat  in  my  face!”  he  declared.  “I’ll  kill  him  for 
that.  ” 

“Well,  ye  can’t  do  it  now.  We  have  too  many  other  irons 
in  the  fire.  It’s  lucky  the  police  didn’t  get  onto  us.” 

Peele  cursed  wildly. 

“My  time  will  come!”  he  gritted.  “I  feel  like  murder. 
I’d  jest  as  soon  kill  as  eat.  It’s  lucky  for  that  young  Cole¬ 
man  that  he’s  decided  to  come  to  terms.” 

“He  is  going  to  make  up  with  us.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  he  did.” 

“If  he  does  the  square  thing,  of  course,  we’ll  take  him 
back.” 

“I’ll  see.  If  I  don’t  feel  any  better  than  I  do  now,  I  won’t 
guarantee  anything.” 

“What’s  the  next  job?” 

“We’ll  try  one  more,  and  then  we’ll  change  our  base.  I 
believe  we  can  do  some  good  work  in  Jersey  City.” 

Bristow  looked  surprised. 

“Do  ye  think  so  ?  That’s  aiming  for  big  game,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Well,  yes.  But  we’ve  got  to  have  it.  One  big  scoop  and 
Boss  Peele  is  done.  I’m  off  to  Australia.” 

“Will  ye  take  me  with  ye  ?” 

“Yes,  we’ll  hit  the  land  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  bush. 
It’s  a  rich  field.” 

“That’ll  suit  me  to  a  dot.  Now  let’s  go  an’  get  some 
sleep.” 

“Are  ve  tired?” 

“To  tell  the  truth  I  am.  We  will  have  to  be  up  all  night.” 

“All  right.  I’m  with  ye.” 

The  two  crooks  arose  and  started  to  leave.  The  Bradys 
were  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  their  work. 

It  looked  to  them  ns  if  the  game  was  already  within  their 
grasp. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SPRINGING  THE  TRAP. 

The  Bradys  shadowed  the  crooks  out  of  the  park  and  into 
a  side  street. 
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Here  they  vanished  in  a  dingy  tenement.  But  the  Bradys 
did  not  go  further. 

They  were  satisfied. 

There  was  little  more  they  could  do  save  to  wait  and  be 
on  hand  at  the  Coleman  mansion  that  night. 

And  when  eight  o'clock  came,  the  detectives  were  on  their 
way.  They  entered  the  grounds  and  went  right  up  to  the 
door. 

Coleman  was  waiting  there  for  them. 

His  face  lit  up. 

“  Ye’re  on  hand  good  an’  early,”  he  said. 

“That  was  your  request.” 

“That’s  right  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Come  right  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  everything  is  all  ready.” 

The  Bradys  entered  the  mansion. 

The  dining  room  showed  no  sign  of  the  trap.  The  table 
sat  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with  the  chairs  about  it. 

Everything  was  ready.  ' 

On  the  table  were  wine  bottles  and  glasses.  Coleman  was 
a  crafty  scoundrel. 

“I  shall  invite  them  to  sit  down  and  have  some  wine,”  he 
said. 

“Then  while  they  are  drinking  I  will  simply  step  up  here 
and  spring  the  trap.  The  rest  will  be  easy.” 

He  showed  a  full-loaded  revolver.  The  Bradys  made  no 
remark. 

“They  will  not  be  here  for  two  hours  yet,”  said  Coleman. 
“Now,  I  have  arranged  a  place  for  you  behind  this  curtain.” 

“That  is  good  !”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “What  a  picnic 
it  will  be.” 

The  old  detective  drew  a  coarse  laugh  from  Coleman. 

“Well,  you  bet!’’  he  exclaimed.  “It  will  be  a  regular 
cinch.” 

“Have  you  thought  of  the  disposal  of  the  bodies?  All 
trace  must  be  destroyed.” 

“You  bet  I  have,”  said  the  young  assassin.  “I  dug  a  pit 
in  the  cellar  and  filled  it  with  quicklime.  You  won’t  find 
much  of  them,  I  reckon,  after  that.” 

“That’s  right.” 

Time  passed  slowly. 

To  the  Bradys  it  seemed  as  if  ten  o’clock  would  never 
come.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  did  their  suspense. 

The  town  clocks  pealed  the  hour  of  ten,  and  just  then 
steps  were  heard  on  the  gravel  outside. 

“  Here  they  are  !”  whispered  Coleman.  “Get  under  cover.” 

The  Bradys  needed  no  further  hint.  They  crept  behind 
the  curtains. 

It  was  in  truth  the  incendiary  gang,  with  Boss  Peele  at 
their  bead. 

They  came  into  the  house  in  single  file.  Coleman  met 
them  at  the  door. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  pards!”  he  cried,  cordially.  “This 
seems  like  old  times.” 

“Now  you’re  like  yerself,  Dick,”  declared  Peele.  “That’s 
just  what !” 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so.  I  haven’t  changed,  to  mv  think¬ 
ing.” 

“Well,  we  thought  ye  had  after  that  night  at  Cooley's.” 


“Oh,  1  was  drunk  that  night.” 

“That  was  the  way  of  it,  eh?” 

“Sure.”  4 

“Well,  shake  on  that,  Dick.  It’s  all  square.  We  can’t 
get  along  without  ye.  We’ve  another  good  job  on  hand  and 
we  want  ye  in  on  it.” 

“What  is  it?”  ’/ 

“Well,  it’s  the  big  postoffice.  There’s  always  money 
there.” 

“Capital!  When  will  the  job  be  done?”  ? 

“We’ve  got  to  talk  that  over,  and  we  want  your  opinion 
on  it.” 

“All  right.  I  have  the  council  chamber  all  ready.  We  can 
settle  the  job  quick.” 

“Good  for  you.” 

Coleman  led  the  way  into  the  dining  room.  As  the  gang 
stepped  upon  the  trap  if  swayed  a  little. 

“Your  floor  ain't  very  strong,  Dick,”  said  Peele.  “It 
gives  a  bit.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  declared  the  young  reprobate.  “It  can't 
fall.” 

By  his  direction  the  twelve  conspirators  all  sat  down  to 
the  table.-  Then  Coleman  poured  the  wine. 

“We’ll  drink  success  to  the  next  job!”  he  cried,  raising 
the  glass. 

“Aye,  aye  !”  shouted  the  gang.  They  drained  their  glasses 
at  once. 

Then  they  sat  back  in  their  chairs.  As  they  involuntarily 
began  to  engage  in  conversation  Coleman  stepped  into  the 
alcove. 

The  critical  moment  had  come. 

Reaching  down,  Coleman  lifted  the  board  which  removed 
the  underspring.  Instantly  there  was  a  terrific  crash. 

Down  went  the  entire  floor  into  the  cellar. 

Table  and  chairs  and  men  were  all  piled  in  a  cursing, 
yelling  heap.  Dust  in  choking  clouds  arose. 

Coleman  sprang  to  get  his  pistol.  But  strong  arms  en¬ 
circled  and  held  him  as  in  a  vise. 

Steel  bracelets  were  slipped  upon  his  wrists.  He  looked 
up  amazed  into  the  faces  of  the  Bradys. 

Infuriated  and  insane  with  frenzv  he  yelled : 

•  «/ 

“Devils!  This  is  treachery  !  Let  me  go  !  Curse  you  ! 
Curse  you !” 

But  Old  King  Brady  placed  the  whistle  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a  terrific  blast. 

« 

Rushing  feet  sounded  without.  A  few  seconds  later  the 
pit  was  surrounded  by  armed  police. 

The  astounded  firebugs  had  crawled  out  of  the  melee  and 
contusion  and  were  now  aware  of  the  situation. 

I  hey  looked  up  into  the  faces  of  the  police  and  knew  that 
the  game  was  up. 

Were  all  in!  yelled  one  of  them.  “I'm  making  no 
kick.” 

Down  into  the  cellar  sprang  the  officers.  One  by  one 
they  handcuffed  the  prisoners. 

Coleman  was  handcuffed  to  the  others.  He  was  sullen 
and  silent. 


1  lie  incendiaries  were  brought 


up  out 
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means  of  stairs  which  led  up  into  another  part  of  the  house. 

The  Bradys  were  jubilant. 

At  last  it  seemed  that  the  great  case  was  ended.  The  gang 
that  had  made  life  a  burden  in  Fall  City  were  at  last  on 
the  point  of  extinction. 

Henceforth,  people  in  the  little  New  Jersey  city  could 
sleep  with  safety  of  nights,  and  the  terror  of  the  firebug 
was  gone. 

The  gang  was  led  away  by  the  police.  The  Bradys  lin¬ 
gered  but  a  few  moments  in  the  old  mansion. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  station  house.  One  by  one 
the  crooks  were  booked  by  the  police  sergeant. 

At  length  .Coleman  himself,  the  last  in  the  line,  stood 
before  the  desk.  It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  a  start¬ 
ling  realization  dawned  upon  the  Bradys. 

Annoyed  the  Bradys  looked  at  each  other.  The  crook  of 
all  crooks  was  missing. 

Not  until  this  moment  had  his  absence  been  noted. 

Peele  was  certainly  not  in  the  party.  What  did  it  mean  ? 

The  Bradys  were  certainly  puzzled  as  well  as  dismayed. 
Boss  Peele  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  organization. 

It  was  like  the  play  with  Hamlet  left  out.  The  Bradys 
were  dumbfounded. 

“I  was  sure  Peele  was  in  the  party  when  it  left  the  house,” 
declared  Harry. 

“So  was  I.” 

“How  could  he  have  skipped  the  noose?” 

Bristow  heard  this  and  laughed  in  a  sardonic  way. 

“If  I  hadn’t  been  caught  under  that  table  I’d  hev  got 
away,  too,”  he  said. 

“I  have  it,”  said  Harry.  “He  skipped  out  by  those  stairs 
into  the  rear  part  of  the  house.  We  were  dumb  not  to  have 
noticed  that  he  was  not  among  the  prisoners.” 

It  seemed  most  disheartening  to  the  detectives.  It  was 
as  if  the  case  must  he  gone  all  over  again. 

The  prisoners  were  consigned  to  cells  to  await  trial. 

Friends  of  young  Coleman  came  down  to  give  bail. 

The  Bradvs  tried  to  reason  with  the  hail  commissioners. 
But  it  was  of  no  use. 

Young  Coleman  was  admitted  to  hail  in  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  He  at  once  gained  his  liberty. 

The  charge  against  him  wks  that  of  collusion  with  the 
incendiaries.  As  this  could  only  be  proved  at  the  trial,  the 
justice  maintained  that  he  was  right. 

Argument  was  of  no  avail. 

Coleman,  the  arch  fiend  and  murderer,  gained  his  liberty. 
Certainly  this  was  most  discouraging  to  the  Bradys. 

They  were  tempted  to  give  up  the  case  in  disgust. 

But  Old  King  Brady’s  ire  was  up,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  see  it  through. 

“They  shall  not  beat  us,  Harry,”  he  declared.  “We  will 
win.  f  am  going  to  stay  in  to  the  finish.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  voung  detective,  doggedly.  “We 
have  great  odds  against  us.” 

In  this  last  deal,  the  identity  of  the  Bradys  had  come  out. 

Like  wildfire  it  spread  through  the  town  that  the  Bradys 
;  f  rerre-M  had  r>e*en  working  on  the  case. 


The  celebrated  detectives  now  attracted  attention  wher¬ 
ever  they  went. 

This  was  hardly  to  their  liking. 

But  it  could  not  be  helped,  so  they  had  to  make  the  best  of 

it.  It  was  now  necessarv  to  track  down  Peele. 

%/ 

The  boss  of  the  incendiaries  had  left  little  trail  behind 
him. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  clew  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts. 

Day  and  night  the  Bradys  worked. 

But,  one  day,  old  King  Brady  hit  upon  a  clew.  The  two 
detectives  seized  it  with  great  avidity. 

An  observant  and  shrewd  citizen  who  had  the  welfare  of 
the  town  at  heart,  came  to  the  detectives. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that  young  Coleman  is 
conducting  himself  very  strangely  of  late.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  with  interest. 

“He  is  rapidly  disposing  of  his  real  estate  at  ridiculous 
figures.  He  seems  determined  to  get  his  property  into 
money.” 

The  Bradys  were  interested. 

“Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady.  “Certainly 
that  is  suspicious.” 

“To  me  it  indicates  a  purpose  to  get  out  of  the  country.” 

“We  thank  you  for  the  tip.  We  will  certainly  keep  him 
under  surveillance.” 

The  Bradys  profited  by  this  hint. 

They  took  pains  to  watch  young  Coleman  closely. 

They  became  fully  satisfied  that  this  was  his  certain  pur¬ 
pose. 

He  fully  intended  to  convert  his  property  into  money  and 
leave  the  country.  At  this  stage  in  the  game  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  development  occurred. 

One  day  young  Coleman  was  met  by  a  boy  on  the  street, 
who  handed  him  a  letter. 

The  young  reprobate  glanced  at  it  and  then,  with  a  curse, 
tore  it  up  and  scattered  the  pieces. 

A  few  moments  later  these  pieces  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bradys. 

They  put  them  together  and  were  rewarded  with  a  strange 
revelation.  Thus  the  epistle  read: 

“To  Dick  Coleman: 

“You  kin  bet  that  Boss  Peele  never  fails  ter  square  ac¬ 
counts.  ,Jest  when  you  least  expect  it  he’ll  strike,  an’  this 
time  it’ll  be  to  the  death.  You  betrayed  us,  an’  I  mean  t® 
see  that  vengeance  is  done.  Yours  for  revenge, 

“Boss  Peele.” 

The  Bradys  were  much  edified  by  this  revelation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHICH  WINDS  UP  THE  CASE. 

The  Bradys  were  thus  assured  that  Peele  was  still  in  the 
town. 
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They  had  fancied  that  this  might  be  so.  But  until  now 
there  had  been  no  positive  proof.  * 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  lingering,  with  a  bosom  full 
of  hatred  to  square  accounts  with  his  former  partner. 

“  And  he  will  do  it,”  said  Harrv. 

s  %/  I) 

“I  wish  we  could  get  a  sight  of  him,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“So  do  I.” 

“How  can  we  do  better  than  to  shadow  young  Coleman?” 

“Of  course  that  is  just  what  Peele  must  be  doing?” 

“Of  course.”  f 

“Then  our  plan  should  be  to  effect  a  disguise.  We  can 
do  nothing  as  we  are,  for  Peele  will  spot  us.” 

“We  will  disguise  then.” 

This  they  did.  They  shadowed  Coleman  everywhere  and 
soon  met  with  results. 

Instinctively  it  came  to  them  that  there  was,  another 
shadow  on  young  Coleman’s  track. 

They  could  not  get  a  sight  of  him,  but  they  could  feel  his 
presence. 

The  Bradys  worked  with  all  their  skill  to  bring  this  &bout. 
Not  for  many  days  did  they  succeed. 

Then  the  opportunity  came. 

Far  up  in  the  mountains  back  of  Fall  City  there  was  a 
lead  mine.  In  this  Coleman  had  a  controlling  interest. 

It  had  long  been  his  desire  to  sell  it.  A  customer  now  ap¬ 
peared. 

It  wasinecessary  for  Coleman  to  visit  the  mine  and  meet 
the  customer  there. 

So  he  took  his  automobile  and  started  one  evening  alone. 
The  detectives  procured  horses  and  galloped  on  behind. 

On  the  level  roads  the  machine  ran  away  from  the  horses. 
But  when  the  hills  were  reached  the  Bradys  easily  kept  their 
bird  in  sight. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Harry,  as  they  galloped  on,  “I  have 
a  feeling  that  the  case  will  be  ended  to-day.” 

•  “You  have?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  are  a  prophet.  It  looks  like  Peele’s 
chance.” 

“So  it  does.” 

“But  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  him  as  yet.” 

“However,  he  may  be  very  near  at  hand.” 

The  detectives  kept  far  enough  behind  for  safety.  On 
the  mountain  roads  the  automobile  suddenly  gave  out. 

The  delicate  machinery  lost  its  adjustment  on  account 
of  the  rude  bumping  over  the  ledges. 

Young  Coleman  was  hauled  up  alongside  the  road,  as 
the  Bradys  rode  by. 

“Hello  !”  he  shouted  to  them. 

They  pulled  rein. 

“Well?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“Can  you  do  me  a  favor?” 

“What?” 

“When  you  reach  the  first  house  at  the  top  of  the  ridge 
send  a  man  down  with  a  team  to  get  me.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

The  Bradys  galloped  on. 


But  they  did  not  go  far.  They  led  their  horses  into  the 

oak  growth  and  tied  them. 

Then  they  crept  over  the  little  ridge  and  reached  a  spot 
behind  the  position  of  Coleman  and  his  automobile. 

The  young  reprobate  was  pacing  up  and  down  impatiently. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  waiting  for  conveyance  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  It  did  not  come. 

And  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  Bradys  had  not  exe¬ 
cuted  the  message. 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  Bradys  received  a  shock. 
They  saw  in  the  verge  of  a  growth  of  birches  below  a  shad¬ 
owing  figure. 

It  was  creeping  slowly  and  cautiously  along  in  the  shad¬ 
ows. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“It  looks  like  Peele.” 

“Do  you  believe  it?” 

“I  do.” 

The  Bradys  started  down  the  slope.  Old  King  Brady  went 
to  the  right  and  Harry  went  to  the  left. 

The  two  detectives  were  eager  on  the  scent. 

They  believed  it  was  Peele  in  his  intent  to  kill  Coleman. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Bradys  to  prevent  this  and  to  cap¬ 
ture  Peele. 

So  down  the  ridge  they  crept  to  head  the  wrould-be  mur¬ 
derer  off.  Down  they  went  until  the  road  was  reached. 

Then  they  were  brought  to  a  stop. 

Peele  was  not  to  be  seen.  Neither  was  young  Coleman. 

The  automobile  yet  stood  beside  the  road.  But  the  two 
crooks  were  gone. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes. 

That  is  the  point.” 

They  were  surely  here  a  moment  ago.  Oh,  I  have  it.” 

The  old  detective  started  rapidly  up  the  highway.  Harry 
followed. 

It  was  their  conclusion  that  Coleman  had  started  for  the 
mine  on  foot,  having  tired  oLwaiting. 

The  Bradys  kept  on  rapidly. 

Then  an  appalling  sound  came  to  them.  It  was  a  long- 
drawn  cry  of  agony. 

With  all  their  might  the  detectives  ran  on.  They  turned 
a  bend  in  the  road. 

And  then  they  came  upon  a  fearful  scene.  For  a  moment 
they  paused  in  horror. 

In  the  road  lay  a  human  figure. 

The  Bradys  knew  who  it  was  without  a  glance  at  the  face. 
They  went  forward  and  bent  down  over  him. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  the  fearful,  gaping  knife  wound  in 
the  neck. 

The  assassin  had  done  his  deadly  work  well.  But  there 
was  still  life  left. 

For  Coleman  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  into  Harry’s 
face. 

“Pm  done!”  he  gasped,  feebly.  “It.  was  the  work  of 
that  cursed  fool  Peele.  I  wish  I  could  live  to  strangle  him." 

“Coleman,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  sternly,  “you  are  sure 
to  die.” 
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The  young  villain's  glazed  eyes  assumed  a  malevolent  look. 

“li  1  do,"  he  gritted,  “I'll  haunt  Peele.  Curse  him !  Til 

haunt  him !" 

“Rather  do  all  you  can  to  atone  for  your  past,”  said  the 
old  detective. 

“What's  the  matter  with  my  past?” 

“You  have  had  led  a  dark. career.” 

“That's  my  business.” 

“That  may  be.  But  your  Maker  will  soon  have  you  in 
His  presence.  It  is  wise  to  atone  if  you  can.” 

“What  can  I  do?” 

“Lou  killed  your  father.  Pray  for  your  soul’s  salvation.” 

The  young  villain’s  eyes  rolled  and  he  gasped.  A  great 
volume  of  blood  gushed  from  the  wound. 

Before  he  could  reply  there  came  a  stiffening  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  a  gasp,  and  then  he  lay  limply  back. 

“He  is  dead!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “His  career  is 
ended.” 

The  Bradys  lifted  his  dead  form  to  the  roadside.  It  was 
now  their  purpose  to,  if  possible,  catch  Peele. 

They  started  on  up  the  road  at  full  speed.  Suddenly  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge  they  came  to  a  house. 

A  man  stood  at  the  gate. 

“Hello!”  called  Old  King  Brady.  “Did  you  see  a  man 
go  by  here  just  now?” 

■  “Was  he  a  stout  fellow,  with  a  red  face?”  asked  the  man. 

“Yes.” 

“I  reckon  I  did.  He  has  just  gone  over  on  the  mountain 
path.  Take  the  fust  right  hand,  an’  you’ll  catch  him.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “there’s  a  dead  man 
down  here  on  the  road.  Drive  down  and  get  an  undertaker 
and  you’ll  get  paid  for  it.” 

The  fellow  stared  at  them  with  mouth  agape.  But  the 
Bradys  had  no  time  for  further  explanations. 

They  rushed  on  into  the  mountain  path. 

As  they  did  so,  Old  King  Brady  noted  the  lay  of  the  land. 
He  saw  that  the  ravine  was  given  a  sharp  turn  below. 

“Go  on,  Harry,”  he  said.  “I  will  cut  over  the  ridge  and 
bead  him  off !” 

Old  King  Brady  dashed  into  the  thicket  and  over  the 
ridge  at  full  speed.  On  he  ran  down  the  incline. 

He  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a  few  moments  later. 

He  came  out  into  the  path.  Instinctively  he  paused  and 
listened. 

And  to  his  trained  ear  came  a  familiar  sound.  It  was  the 
faint  tread  of  feet. 


He  stepped  behind  a  tree. 

Just  then  in  the  path  there  appeared  the  stout  figure  of 
Peele.  Craftily,  fox-like,  with  his  every  sense  on  the  alert, 
he  came  on. 

But  he  was  on  his  last  lap.  His  fate  had  overtaken  him. 

Old  King  Brady  stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree  and 
said : 

“Hold  up,  Peele!  You  have  reached  the  end  of  your 
rope.” 

The  villain  stiffened  and  paled  and  made  a  move  to  draw 
a  revolver.  But  Old  King  Brady’s  revolver  covered  him. 

“No  use,  Peele,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  steel.  “Hands  up, 

or  I  kill  vou.” 

%> 

“See  here!”  gritted  the  villain.  “I’ve  got  money.  I’ll 
fix  it  with  ye.” 

“You  can’t  do  it.” 

“You  won’t  do  business?” 

“No.” 

“Curse  ye,  kill  me,  then.  I’d  rather  die  than  be  cap¬ 
tured.” 

With  a  snarling  cry  the  brute  made  a  spring  forward. 
But  there  was  a  lithe  figure. 

Like  a  panther  Harry  was  upon  him.  He  bore  him  to 
the  ground. 

Peele  fought  like  a  fiend. 

But  the  Bradys  overpowered  him  and  placed  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  on  him.  Then  they  led  him  back  up  the  trgil. 

When  they  reached  the  miner’s  house  above  they  found  a 
number  of  men  there  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

The  body  of  Dick  Coleman  had  been  found  and  a  sensa¬ 
tion  was  in  order.  But  the  Bradys  now  took  charge  of  af¬ 
fairs. 

A  team  was  procured  and  the  body  was  taken  down  the 
mountain.  Also  the  Bradvs  recovered  their  horses  and  se- 
cured  another  team  to  take  Peele  down  to  Fall  City. 

He  was  incarcerated  in  jail.  A  week  later  he  was  tried 
for  his  life,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  other  incendiaries  were  consigned  to  jail  for  long 
terms.  So  ended  the  career  of  the  firebugs  in  Fall  City. 

And  so  also  ended  the  experience  of  the  Bradys  as  fire¬ 
men. 

It  had  been  a  thrilling  case  and  a  hard  one.  But  there 
was  soon  to  be  more  exciting  experiences  in  store  for  them, 
for  a  new  case  was  ready  for  them  when  they  got  back  to 
New  York. 


THE  END. 

P^ad  “THE  BRADYS  IN  THE  OIL  COUNTRY ;  OR, THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GIANT  GUSHER,”  which 

will  be  the  next  number  (189)  of  “Secret  Service.” 
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stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  Gl’S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
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ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 
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cooks. 
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No.  46  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
jcription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
ustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  .Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
.arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
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7ery  valuable’  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
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and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS— A  complete  and  handy  little 
cook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
•  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ail  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti¬ 
quette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
•f  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
•a d  in  the  drawing-room. 
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No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER— Containing  four- 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  rnos'ii 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  d* 
hates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bea* 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  nOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar^. 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  oiV 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  iti 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  hook  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lov«; 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen* 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th® 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  th® 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  andi 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  boo!? 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  anil 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th<D 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink;  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illue* 
trated.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hintO 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds, 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringtoa 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valu¬ 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepint 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fur 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kins 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  ans 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloone 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook  for* 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tin 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever; 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangini- 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad? 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuabl* 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure? 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camerd  and  how  to  work  it 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othe'i 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  l)e  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Posis 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Navajl 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  ho- 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of.  “How  to  Record 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  eCOm#  n 
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